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AN EXCHANGE OF 
| LETTERS WITH THE TURKISH 
AMBASSADOR 


_d0G~TJ 


| The whole world knows why the attitude of the Armenians toward the Turks 
is not, and cannot be friendly, no matter how desirable that may be. Unfortu- 
nately, it is only the Turks who do not know, or refuse to realize this fact. 

From this standpoint highly significant is the letter of the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Washington addressed to the editor-in-chief of this periodical. The 


letter is interesting from another viewpoint. As far as we are aware, during the 
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fe past forty years this is the first time that a responsible representative of the 
p Turkish Government has permitted himself to enter into direct communication 
an \ with the editor of the official organ of an Armenian national-political party. 
a The following is the transcript of the exchange of letters between the Turkish 
2 Ambassador and the editor of the Armenian Review—EDITORS. 

? (3) 
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COPY OF THE LETTER FROM TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES TO MR. REUBEN DARBINIAN, 
EDITOR, THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


December 7, 1959 
TURKISH EMBASSY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Darbinian: 


I am writing to you this letter with regard to the disparaging references to 
Turkey that appear in all the issues of the Armenian Review. 

It is extremely difficult for me to understand how a journal can be published 
in the English language in America by, presumably, responsible American Citi- 
zens containing such indecencies against the Turkish people and displaying 
such poor taste. 

I am not going to try to refute all the vile accusations made against the 
Turkish Nation. Not because these unwarranted allegations cannot be refuted 
as being slanted, incomplete, exaggerated, or completely false, but because no 
useful purpose can be achieved by being drawn into a polemic over events that 
took place half a century ago or earlier. Besides, I am confident that you know 
well enough the real causes of those incidents. 

I am, however, going to draw your attention to the fact that most of the 
articles in The Armenian Review reflect a mentality which is both ridiculously 
and dangerously chauvinistic, and disgracefully prejudiced, which deliberately 
misrepresents the facts by showing one side of the picture, and which has for 
its sole object the sowing of seeds of hate. I consider this to be unjustified be- 
cause the ideas contained in the said articles are outdated and reflect only an 
attitude towards questions of nationalism that belongs to the last century, rather 
than to the second half of the present one. it is harmrui because 1t may tend to 
prejudice the already exemplary Turkish-American friendship, which I consider 
as vital for the Free World in its struggle against Communist expansion. I wonder 
whether by implication it may not also prejudice your very interests as Americans 
of Armenian origin, by creating doubts in the minds of others as regards the 
nature of your dubious intentions. 

Therefore, may I suggest that in the future, you select with the utmost care 
the articles submitted to your magazine for publication, and reject all those 
containing a hate-Turkey theme. Thus, you will be helping not only Turkish- 
American friendship, but, also, Turkish-Armenian friendship and understanding. 
The latter should have a particular significance for you for reasons that require 
no further comment. 

The Turks and the Armenians have lived together for so long, and their 
destinies are so closely interlinked, that there is no point in making deliberate 
attempts to create ill feeling between the two peoples by conducting a campaign 
of slander and vilification against one of them. In my opinion anyone who at- 
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tempts to do this is committing a grave crime. I am sure that you, as well as all 
responsible Americans of Armenian origin, will share these views. 


Yours sincerely, 
ALI S. H. URGUPLU 


Ambassador 
Mr. Reuben Darbinian 


Editor-in-chief 

The Armenian Review 
Hairenik Association, Inc. 
212 Stuart Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
MA/Ih 


COPY OF LETTER TO TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO UNITED STATES 
FROM MR. REUBEN DARBINIAN, EDITOR, 
THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


e 
December 15, 1959 
His Excellency 
Ali S. H. Urguplu, Ambassador, 
Turkish Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

In reference to your letter dated December 7, this year: 

I am sorry to note that you have found vile accusations against the Turkish 
nation in the pages of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW. 

Unfortunately, those accusations are based on irrefutable historical facts, 
and are established by the testimony of distinguished and responsible foreign 
observors. You think the facts we have adduced are slanted, incomplete, exag- 
gerated or completely false, or that we are giving a biased version of the past. 
But we are ready to give you an opportunity to present your side. 

As a general principle I agree with you that the Armenians and the Turks 
have lived side by side so long and their destinies have been so closely linked 
together that they have nothing to gain by antagonizing each other. 

But I do not agree with you that the enmity is being expressed by the Ar- 
menians in the form of slander, vilification and vile accusations. In reality we 
have presented the historical facts. There might have been some strong language, 
which is understandable, but never an intentional distortion of fact or fiction. 

But if the Armenian people are filled with hatred toward the Turks, the 
reason is not the Armenians, nor can it be. 

The Armenians were a subject race in Turkey. If they had been treated 
well by the Turks, they would have had no reason to hate them, especially since 
they had nothing to gain from such hatred. The Armenians in Turkey were sub- 
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jected to perpetual oppression and periodic massacres, until in 1915 the Turkish 
Government, through mass deportations and massacre, consummated the Arme- 
nian Genocide in its attempt to make an end of the Armenian Question. 

The Turks justify their crime by citing the Armenian revolution. But, first, 
there has never been a nation in history which resorted to revolution unless the 
conditions of its life were insufferable. And secondly, no revolution can justify 
the genocide of a nation by any other nation. 

You want that the sad past be forgotten. We, too, want to forget. But it is 
easier for the Turks to forget the past as long as you have confiscated the historic 
Armenian territories, have massacred half of the Armenians under your rule, 
and have driven the other half to the four corners of the earth, depriving them 
of their ancestral homes and their possessions. 

The monstrous Varlik Vergisi impositions on the Armenians in 1943, and the 
barbaric eruptions of September 6-7, 1955, in the streets of Istanbul, Smyrna, and 
elsewhere in Turkey, are still vivid in our mind. How do you expect the Arme- 
nians to forget the Turkish atrocities so easily? Is it not true that every one of 
them lost a dozen relatives and loved ones as a result of those atrocities and is 
deprived of all possibility of ever recovering his ancestral home and property 
which is now held by the Turks? 

Unfortunately, the authors of the Armenian genocide, neither the Turkish 
Government, nor any organization nor individual, despite the fact that forty-four 
years have passed since that tragic episode, have expressed at any time any 
regret or remorse over the crime they committed, nor have they shown any 
disposition to make any moral, economic, or political restitution to the surviving 
Armenians as, for instance, the German Government did to the Jews who sur- 
vived Hitler’s concentration camps and his diabolical death chambers. On the 
contrary, the surviving Armenians saw in the Turkish press and propagandists 
a cynical mentality and an inclination to place the whole responsibility of the 
genocide on the heads of their victims! 

I fully understand how exceedingly unpleasant it is for you to read the story 
of the Turkish atrocities in the pages of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW, a story 
which is so disconcerting to you and which you want to forget. Unfortunately, 
you, that is the Turkish Government, does nothing to make the Armenians 
forget the crimes which the Turks have committed against them. 

The Armeno-Turkish friendship is one of the most vital wishes of the Ar- 
menians. But the establishment of such a friendship does not depend upon us, 
but upon you; for without any moral, economic and political reparation on 
your part it is psychologically impossible for the Armenians to effect any 
rapprochement with the Turks. Therefore, Mr. Ambassador, if the Armeno- 
Turkish friendship is important for you, too, you must take the initiative and 
you must work in that direction. 


Truly yours, 
REUBEN DARBINIAN 
Editor, 
The Armenian Review 
RD/j 
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e@ ON THE GREAT DASHNAKTSAKAN 


PARTY: 


THE MISSION OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
FEDERATION 


DR. YERVAND KHATANASIAN 


Dashnak Day—the day dedicated to the 
founding of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation—is not a moment which has 
been created for self-adulation and the 
Federation does not need praise at all. 
Self-praise is an indirect admission of 
inner weakness. The one who praises him- 
self is trying to display his superiority by 
stressing his merits, something which he 
has not, and by concealing his deficiencies. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
has never had any vanity. 

The Federation Day is a day of public 
reckoning. This is the solemn day when 
the Federation appears before the public 
to recount its life and work, to explain the 
current situation in its manifold phases, to 
point up the forces which are operating 
against us, as well as their motives, to map 
out the safe road which shall lead the Ar- 
menian people to a brighter future. 

The Federation Day is also a moment 
of spiritual communication: 

By transmitting to the Armenian people 
our collective national experience, by point- 
ing up our failures, our hardships and con- 
quests, we not only fortify their invincible 
faith, not only we sharpen their zest for 
the struggle, but, in view of the popular 
enthusiasm, we also acquire a new shot in 
the arm in terms of recuperation and com- 
fort, of indefatigable effort, and a new 
guarantee of perseverance. 


(7) 


What Is the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation 

It is a significant fact that, of all our 
political organizations, the Federation is 
the only one which, in a resolution of deep 
penetration and transcendent meaning, as 
well as with ample national pride, has 
stressed in its name the word Armenian 
with the right to priority. 

We call our organization the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation because the Fed- 
eration believes that the Armenian people, 
as a nationality, is an eternal value. Na- 
tionality is not a mere historical phenome- 
non, a mere transitory flash, but an un- 
dying reality with a complex spiritual con- 
tent and a unique mission. It is the ever 
moving factor of human creativity, the free 
and authentic climate of progress, and the 
link of international brotherhood. 

The mission of the Armenian people is 
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.the creation of a national culture. Culture, 

in essence, is the embodiment of love, the 
only safe and incorruptible link which 
unites all nations with the gravity of a 
spotless brotherhood. 

According to the teaching of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation the Ar- 
menian nation is indivisible and indestruc- 
tible whole. Classes, factions, denomina- 
tions and dialects are the inevitable varie- 
ties which, through the operation of his- 
torical forces, are subjected to transforma- 
tions, without vitiating the quintessence 
and the unity of the nation. These impart 
to the figure color and light and shadow, 
but they never dislodge its unity and in- 
tegrity. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
rejects the Marxist concept that nationality 
is the arena of two irreconcilable antagon- 
istic parts. It positively rejects the baseless 
conclusion that nations in the end will be 
merged into one and a new culture and 
language will eventually evolve. As the 
Armenian language is the common prop- 
erty of all Armenians, so is its culture 
which has been created by common travail, 
by the united effort of the Armenian peo- 
ple. The Armenian nation is one, the Ar- 
menian culture is one, even as the Arme- 
menian language is one. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
is the genuine offspring of all Armenians 
and the only champion and defender of 
its survival and unhindred development. 
This supreme national aim can best be 
realized and vitalized in a climate of free- 
dom and independence. 

As the exponent and defender of Arme- 
nian political aspirations the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation for 68 years, 
with an unflinching and invincible spirit 
of resolution, now on the bloody battle- 
field and now in the peaceful arena, has 
been incessantly struggling under the 
motto of its ever waving banner: “A com- 
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pletely free, united and independent Ar- 
menia. 

The Federation not only is Armenian, 
but is revolutionary Armenian. As a con- 
cept, the revolution tends toward the new, 
as a movement, it is progressive. Above 
all, it is a spiritual state and an inner urge. 

The characteristic gift of the revolu- 
tionary is his sharp vision, to hunt down 
the obstacles of life which impede the 
progressive efforts of the individual and 
the society. With an inner urge, it feels the 
need of transforming the old, the undesir- 
able. This toil, however, is bound to en- 
counter a colossal opposition. But the revo- 
lutionary is daring because he knows not 
how to recoil. He is ready for all sort of 
privation, suffering and sacrifice, because, 
as our great poet Siamanto has said, “The 
aim knows no weakness.” He is honest, 
because, without being influenced in the 
least by his own predilections, with an 
urge of inner integrity, he champions the 
right and the just. 

These intellectual qualities of high value 
become sterile if they are not purged in 
the fire of sublime moral principles. From 
the very start, the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation displayed a worshipful rev- 
erence for virtue, especially those virtues 
which are consecrated in national charac- 
teristics and have evolved in the fiery fur- 
nace of Armenian history. 

This quality was the only power which 
enchanted the Armenian multitudes and 
attracted them within its magic sphere. It 
also enchanted Khrimian Hairig, the great 
patriarch and revolutionary of the Arme- 
nian people, who in his pastoral letter to 
his compatriots the natives of Vaspoura- 
kan, wrote with extraordinary zeal: 

“The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion is the new Armenian knighthood. Arise, 
arise, O Armenian people, and enroll in 
this new knighthood, and support it, for, 
with the cross and the plow, redeeming is 
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also the power of the knight’s sword.” 

The sword is not a characteristic which 
defines the revolutionary but it is an aid 
to the revolutionary, the knight is a 
power in the interests of a sublime objec- 
tive. The sword is power, forcible power 
which is destructive when it is an aim in 
itself, when it is made to serve evil gods. 
The sword is both a lightning rod and a 
hoe in the hands of the revolutionary. The 
sword is impotent to conquer the idea but 
it is an invincible aid in the conquest of 
the idea. 

The revolutionary is a knight, he is a 
totally moral personality whose charm and 
authority consists not only of the sublimity 
of his ideals but in the moral cement 
which has saturated the idea. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion is a new knighthood because its quin- 
tessence is the just cause of the Armenian 
people, and the moral mobilization to pur- 
sue that cause. These sublime moral prin- 
ciples adopted and enacted by the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation are the 
artillery in the rich treasury of Armenian 
multi-millennial history. 

The focal point of the virtues of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation is its 
self-denial. The unselfish man is he who 
renounces his ego, all his earthly desires— 
position, reputation, rank, glory and riches. 
It is he who renounces his personal rights 
in the interest of the collective ideal. It is 
he who willingly denies his hatred, his per- 
sonal grudges, and his personal pref- 
erences, and above all, renounces the su- 
preme gift of God, his life. 

The perpetuity, the immovability and 
the inexhaustible energy of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation is condensed in 
this psychological makeup. The history of 
the Armenian Revolution has created mag- 
nificent episodes which are perpetual 
source of inspiration. 

One of the fanatical foes of the Arme- 
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nian Revolutionary Federation, David 
Ananoon, has written the following: 

“The self-denying Armenian revolution- 
ary intellectual has been accompanied by 
the equally self-denying commoner and he 
has freely sprinkled all corners of Armenia 
with his blood. The charm and the power 
of the Federation is to be found in this very 
cross. Through death they attained to 
glory. Through the revolutionary education 
the Armenian turned into an entirely new 


man. 


Why is it that the word “Party” is not 
included in the name of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation? It was never the 
intention of the founders of the Federation 
to seek out individuals of a distinct ideol- 
ogy and political philosophy. They prob- 
ably were afraid that the clash of divergen- 
cies of opinion, from the very first day, 
would divide the nation. The original name 
of the Federation was “Federation of Ar- 
menian Revolutionaries”. This title was an 
open invitation to all revolutionary Arme- 
nians — an invitation to Armenians of 
differing outlooks to rally around the com- 
mon ideal. That this new organization 
should be made safe against becoming the 
object of dissension, it was necessary to 
discover a talisman whose gravitational 
power would attract all, even the most 
mutually-exclusive elements. The word 
“party” implies division and partitionment, 
sanctions the existence of individual and 
opposing factions, and rejects the possibil- 
ity of national effort, a united spirit and a 
united will. The question to be or not 
to be as applied to the Armenian na- 
tion, the question of its emancipation be- 
ing the sole major concern, this new or- 
ganization, by rallying all the Armenian 
revolutionaries around its banner, became 
the real and authentic exponent of all Ar- 
menians. 


While the word “party” tacitly connotes 
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segregation, the word “Federation” stresses 
unity—the idea of comraderie and brother- 
hood. The unity of Armenian souls cannot 
be realized by mere well wishing. To re- 
alize that aim it is necessary to assemble 
all the forces, to coordinate their abilities 
and talents, to mobilize them, in short, to 
organize them. 

This was the way the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation was born and has 
been living and working for the past sixty- 
eight years, as an organized Armenian na- 
tion. 


Federation the Offspring of the 
Armenian People 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
carries in its blood the vigor and the verve 
of youth and it is the object of the affection 
of the Armenian people. It is the Armenian 
people which has cherished it as its very 
own offspring, which has erected an altar 
of worship for the Armenian heroes and 
martyrs; it is she who has supported all 
its enterprises, and it is she who, through 
her exhortations, has led thousands of 
votaries to their death — her daring and 
valiant warriors. 

Even now, as the Federation endures 
the harsh and painful life of the expatria- 
tion, the Armenian people has not forgot- 
ten her own son, the standard bearer of 
her hopes and aspirations. She knows well 
that the Federation has committed errors 
but these have been manifest, not in her 
crimes but in her vacillations and wander- 
ings. The Armenian people knowingly 
loves her only organization which, in fatal 
moments, in the hour of the danger of col- 
lective interests, has hastened to the rescue. 
It defended the Armenian Church when 
the Tsarist tyranny confiscated the Arme- 
nian estates and threatened the Armenian 
schools and the communities. With its 
mighty arm of steel it silenced the or- 
ganized Tartar bandits who were bent on 


massacring and enslaving the Armenians 
of the Caucasus. 

We have invoked only two of the count- 
less exploits of the Federation which con- 
stitute the glory and the pride of the Ar- 
menian people. If we had the evil intention 
of multiplying the Federation’s errors these 
two miracle achievements alone would suf- 
fice to win the infinite gratitude and the 
affection of the Armenian people. 

First, there is the glorious victory of the 
bloody battles of May, 1918, with which 
the Federation not only prevented the 
enemy from completing the extermination 
of the Armenians following the Aprilian 
Crime,* but shattered the enemy’s triple 
power and founded the independent state 
of Armenia. Secondly, thanks to the Fed- 
eration, the population of our present fa- 
therland (Soviet Armenia—Tr.) was ren- 
dered homogeneously Armenian — a fact 
which is the boast of all Armenians. 

And now in the expatriation, in strange 
and alien environments where the tempta- 
tions of a soft and easy life threaten our 
moral structure and the specter of aliena- 
tion and assimilation is creeping into our 
hearts, malicious prophets are sounding 
the Federation’s deathknell. 

That is the wail of drained and defeated 
souls, if not a wishful thinking. The Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation will not die 
as long as the Armenian people still lives. 
The Federation, the organized Armenian 
nation, will never be swallowed up in the 
quagmire of disheartenment and despair. 
Optimism, the constant striving toward the 
light and the inner conviction of attaining 
unto the light has been one of the principal 
distinguishing qualities of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 

Assuredly the expatriated and perse- 


* The Turkish deportations of 1915 in which 
approximately one million Armenians perished 
and another million were scattered to the four 
winds, 
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cuted Armenian multitudes shall yield their 
share of the victims to the Moloch of Wan- 
dering. The Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration has noted that impending danger 
and knows that a tribute must be paid to 
that formidable situation, but it has never 
been reconciled with that dire fate. It does 
not accept that doom, for the Armenian 
people of the expatriation wholeheartedly 
reject that dismal prediction. 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
with the agreement and the support of the 
Armenian communities of the Dispersion, 
is incessantly fighting to keep the national 
spirit and the Armenian ideal alive. The 
Armenian Diaspora for forty years strug- 
gled and toiled for the sacred cause of our 
national survival, and, to this end, it 
achi«-d remarkable results, all through 
the voiuntary sacrifices of the Armenian 
people, without the aid of external forces. 


For forty years the Armenian press has 
been rolling from the Americas to India 
where, the daily newspaper and the quar- 
terly periodical have been spreading the 
light of the Armenian Cause and Armenian 
culture. The Armenian schools and the 
Djemarans, the constantly-burning foun- 
dries of the Armenian spirit, are educating 
the young generations; the Armenian 
churches which, not only are temples of 
worship but also military posts of national 
preservation; our Armenian Relief Society 
which has been extending providential aid 
to the physical and spiritual improvement 
of our young generation; our educational 
committees and cultural associations which 
are supporting the Armenian effort for the 
elevation of the Armenian spirit and the 
extension of the Armenian culture. 

All this effort and the achievement is 
being won, with a steadily-growing deter- 
mination and faith, for the sake of the 
Fatherland, for the sake of Armenia. Ar- 
menia is the cradle of our national hopes, 
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our handiwork, and the native climate for 
the realization of Armenian values. It is 
to the young generation of the Dispersion 
—the determination to survive and to create 
as Armenians. 

All the achievements of the Diaspora 
Armenians are the product of the struggle 
—the ceaseless, tireless and perpetual fight 
—the fight against the external forces, the 
economic pressures, and the enticements 
of the environment, as well as the intrigues 
and the perfidious propaganda of the Com- 
munists. 

The Diaspora and Bolshevism 

What is the share of Soviet Armenia to 
this monumental achievement of the Ar- 
menian communities of the Dispersion? 

Absolutely nothing! 

Soviet Armenia cannot have a share in 
this work even if she wants it. The Ar- 
menian Communist leader who said “The 
Government of Soviet Armenia is not a 
government of “All Armenians’” was quite 
right, as well as sincere, because Erivan is 
not Erivan but it is Moscow, whereas 
nothing which belongs to “all Armenians” 
is of any value to Moscow. 

For Communism, nationality or nation- 
hood is not an homogeneous totality but it 
is divided into two opposite, irreconcilable 
and contradictory camps: one camp repre- 
sented by Armenian nationalism with aspi- 
rations of imperialism and consequently a 
counter-revolutionary movement; the other 
camp consisting of the Armenian prole- 
tariat, resolved to merge all nationalities 
into one. In the Communist dialect, the 
Armenian people have been divided from 
“the very beginning”. The Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation which is trying to 
eradicate that artificial division and, on 
the contrary, is trying to consolidate the 
concept of Armenian nationhood, in the 
words of the Bolsheviks, is an antirevo- 
lutionary organization and an “enemy of 
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Armenia”. According to communism, not 
only the Armenian people, but the Arme- 
nian culture as well is divided into capi- 
talistic and socialistic norms. 

It would, indeed, be the height of naivete 
and self-deception to think that Moscow, 
renouncing its basic nature, would commit 
the supreme sacrilege of extending the 
friendly hand to the Armenian people. 
Whenever she interferes in the affairs of 
the Armenians of the Diaspora, she does 
so with the sole intention of supporting her 
followers and injuring her opponents. Her 
intervention is designed to deepen the rift 
among the Armenians. 

The Soviet directs this perfidious labor 
in the name of Armenia, exploiting the 
charm of Armenia. When the President of 
the SSR Armenia, Kochinian, states that 
“Armenia has not forgotten the Armenian 
expatriates of the Dispersion”, simple- 
minded and ill-informed Armenians are 
transported with joy, attributing to that 
statement a solicitous friendship toward 
all Armenians of the Diaspora. President 
Kochinian, the humble and obedient Satrap 
of Moscow is interested not in the welfare 
of the Diaspora Armenians, but only in the 
realization of hidden and masked Com- 
munist objectives. 

Leninism does not permit the Kochinians 
and the Arooshanians to approach any 
issue from the national viewpoint. To dis- 
play a uniform solicitude toward all with- 
out discrimination of the various sides, the 
capitalist or the proletarian, is tantamount 
to treason against the basic and immutable 
principles of Communism. Communism 
not only does not recognize the national 
rights and claims of the Armenian people, 
but it fanatically wages war against such 
mentality as limited nationalism, national 
vanity and counter-revolution. 

The question arises, if the government 
of Soviet Armenia is not the “Government 
of all Armenians” and it makes no material 
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or moral contribution to the survival of 
the nation in the Diaspora, then why does 
it try to break up the organized communi- 
ties of the Dispersion, why does it inflame 
the passions, why does it promote hatred 
and revenge, and why does it indulge in 
diabolical glee over the sight of brother 
devouring brother? 

The answer is, because Communism 
dreads the national revival of Armenia. The 
people of Armenia not only are anti-com- 
munist in their spiritual fiber, but they are 
rabid nationalists. As an organized force, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation has no 
foothold in the Armenian fatherland, but 
as a spirit, the Federation not only is alive 
but is actively fighting against the com- 
munist domination. The Soviet, deeply 
conscious of this obvious fact, in every 
party conference or convention has passed 
resolutions to eradicate this alert and ac- 
tive mentality from the minds of the 
masses, namely, to obliterate the Federa- 
tion. The Soviet slanders and vilifies the 
outstanding Dashnak leaders in radio 
broadcasts, discredits the Federation by 
representing it as apostate and treasonable. 

Following the death of Stalin, profiting 
from the partial relaxation of the former 
restrictions, and by listening to the broad- 
casts of Radio Liberation, the Armenian 
people have been delighted to learn of the 
various phases, the rises and the falls, and 
the conquests of the freedom-loving Ar- 
menians as represented by the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 

The national conquests of the Armenians 
of the Diaspora have braced the nationalist 
elements of Armenia, have fortified them 
in the new faith that they have not been 
forsaken, that the Armenians of the 


Diaspora are a national power, the de- 
fender of the Armenian national and terri- 
torial claims. This consciousness imbues 
them with new hope, dissipating the black 
pessimism which is firmly settled on their 
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hearts. The Soviet is unable to eradicate 
the patriotism which has cast roots in the 
Fatherland, a patriotism which is deep- 
rooted and widespread, slowly and silently 
making progress, even if it is not manifest 
in tangible deeds. The struggle of the vic- 
tory of the Diaspora is the source of the 
political virility of the people of Armenia. 
Communism has no other way of counter- 
ing this burgeoning nationalism unless to 
dry it up at the very source. To accomplish 
this, the Soviet has unleashed all the anti- 
nationalist elements in the Diaspora against 
the champions of true nationalism. 

But the forces at its disposal are insuf- 
ficient. To replenish its legions it has need 
of partisans. Communism does not ignore 
the fact that the Armenians of the Dias- 
pora overwhelmingly are anticommunist, 
nor does it ignore the fact that they are 
warmly patriotic. To win over these ele- 
ments, Communism makes use of two real- 
ities: first, the absolute ignorance of the 
Armenians of the Diaspora in regard to the 
nature of Communism; second, their in- 
tensely patriotic feelings. 

The Soviet Union has now permitted the 
opening of the religious seminaries, not 
only in Soviet Armenia but throughout the 
expanse of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
is restoring the ancient monasteries as 
monuments of art and antiquity. It has 
started to extend financial contributions. 
The simple-minded patriot is transported 
with joy over this development and does 
not see that the wolf is clothed in lamb’s 
skin. He does not stop to think that an 
atheistic and antireligious government 
which teaches every day in its schools that 
religion is an opiate and bigotry, and 
which has the presumption of the scientific 
sanction of its teachings, cannot possibly 
commit suicide by supporting the free ex- 
pansion of religion. 

The Soviet is using this monstrous lie, 
this monumental fraud as a bait to catch 
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the simple-minded and to mislead the gul- 


lible Armenians. 

The Soviet is doing the same thing on 
the patriotic plane. She speaks in the name 
of Armenia. The Armenia which she un- 
derstands or conceives is not the Armenia 
of the Armenian people. Her Armenia is 
the socialist Armenia, a parcel of land in 
the Great Fatherland, the extensive Soviet 
Union. She speaks in the name of Arme- 
nian literature but the literature she fosters 
is not the literature of the Armenian people 
but it is Soviet literature. In its own pure 
and unadulterated words, the “nationalistic 
in form and socialistic in content” art and’ 
culture and literature reflect her true image. 
For Communism, the form is the costume 
which differs from nation to nation, but the 
content is Communism which is the same 
for all nations, uniform and immutable. 
The uniform will wear off and become 
useless but the man, the Soviet man will 
remain forever, by virtue of its essence and 
structure and its uniformity having been 
merged into “one nationality, with one 
language and one culture.” 


One and One Half Million Armenians 
of Russia 


Moscow’s Armenian Satrap praises Ar- 
menia simulating nationalism; praises the 
Armenian culture simulating love of Ar- 
menia, whereas, for Communism, Arme- 
nianism is but a shell, a garment to be ex- 
ploited, to be cast aside some day as a 
useless rag. 

If the Satraps are true patriots, if the 
Armenian nation means something and 
they are concerned with her fate, then why 
are they not interested in the fate of one 
and a half million Armenians who live out- 
side of the Fatherland and are dispersed 
within the vast Soviet Union? If they really 
love the Armenian culture why do they not 
show the least little concern about the na- 
tional development and the survival of 
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these Armenians within the Soviet Union? 
These one and a half million Armenians, 
deprived of Armenian schools, are being 
educated in Russian schools and are slowly 
being dissimilated — russianized. This one 
and a half million Armenians do not even 
possess a press in the mother tongue. Up 
until 1958 there were only two Armenian 
language newspapers in the extra-Armenia 
Soviet Union: one, the Communist daily 
of Baku, and the other, Soviet Georgia of 
Tiflis. Today, both of these publications 
having stopped, the new generation of the 
massive Armenian population of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan are without a national sup- 
port or defense. What is important, this 
one and a half million Armenians are uni- 
form and homogeneous; all of them are 
either hundred percent communists or they 
are loyal, nonpartisan Armenians. 

The interested reader will be amused as 
he reads my questions. He will say to him- 
self, “What need of being interested in that 
one and a half million? They alone are Ar- 
menians who follow the teachings of the 
historical dialectics. Linguistically and cul- 
turally, they have so slowly been identified 
with our Elder Brother, the Great Russian 
people that the course of nature will even- 
tually identify them, thus enriching the 
Soviet culture, the Soviet Fatherland. This 
development does not worry us but makes 
us glad, as the triumph of the Communist 
movement.” 

The Communist Government of Armenia 
is never interested in the one and a half 
million Armenians who, friendless and 
The Government of Armenia gladly forgets 
masterless, face the spectacle of vanishing. 
these hapless souls, but she will not forget 
the Armenian communities of the Diaspora 
who are organized societies, endowed with 
an extensive network of schools, with their 
newspapers and literary periodicals. What 
quality which we lack will the Soviet bring 
us? Will it bring us good or evil? 


Evil, of course. 


The Diaspora and Etchmiadzin 

And we had a taste of it. Moscow sent 
abroad the Catholicos of All Armenians. 
With all his willingness and benevolence 
he was unable to be helpful to the Arme- 
nians of the Diaspora since he was sur- 
rounded by counsellors of the Soviet who 
were determined to bring the Catholicate 
of Cilicia under the Soviet rule. The free- 
dom-aspiring Armenian people, through its 
instinctive sense of smell, saw the for- 
midable danger which threatened the Ar- 
menian Church. Bolshevism was trying, 
through the medium of the church, to in- 
flict a destructive blow to the Armenian 
effort for national survival. With the magic 
charm of Etchmiadzin, she tried to lull to 
sleep the Armenians of the Diaspora, and 
eventually to reduce the Armenian popu- 
lation of Soviet Armenia to the fate of the 
one and a half million Armenians of the 
Soviet Union. 

The simulating affection of bellowing 
Bolsheviks for Etchmiadzin and the Ar- 
menian Church is nothing but a sham. If 
that unusual affection were sincere, it 
should not have been directed at the Ar- 
menians of the Diaspora who are organized, 
who have been deeply concerned about 
the preservation of the race and who have 
made significant strides in this direction, 
but it should have been directed to the one 
and a half million Armenians of the USSR. 
The Armenian Diaspora has it churches 
and dioceses but the one and a half million 
Armenians of the Soviet Union have only 
one functioning church. If religion is free 
in the Soviet Union, as the Bolsheviks stub- 
bornly insist, why have they abandoned to 
their fate the million and a half Armenians 
who have need of spiritual comfort? When 
the Bolsheviks sent the Armenian Catholi- 
cos abroad, would he not have shouted in 
the face of those “patriotic and church 
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loving” Bolsheviks: “The one million Ar- 
menians of the Diaspora have no need of 
our intervention or our aid. They are 
fulfilling their duty in the effort of 
Armenian survival. If there is one ma- 
jor national fraction which needs inter- 
vention, they are the Armenians who live 
under our rule. In the Diaspora they are 
all our adherents. We can found schools 
and churches there without any contro- 
versy, dissension or division. Send me to 
the other place, my place is with the one 
and a half million Armenians who are like 
sheep without a shepherd.” 

Let us not be naive in our reproach of 
Etchmiadzin. Such a stand on his part 
would have been regarded as rebellion by 
the Bolsheviks. Etchmiadzin knew from 
the example of Catholicos Khoren who was 
strangulated by the Soviet Cheka as to 
what its fate would be in a similar case. 

By obviating the execution of the infernal 
plot against the Armenians of the Diaspora, 
the freedom-loving Armenians of the free 
world not only saved the Catholicate of 
Cilicia, but saved especially the Catholi- 
cate of Etchmiadzin. By severing the ties 
with the See of Etchmiadzin, the Diaspora 
has deprived the Bolshevik government of 
the possibility of exploiting the charm of 
the See of Etchmiadzin. The whole world 
knows and is deeply convinced that this 
separation is but formal, conditional and 
temporary. The Armenians of the Diaspora 
are attached, by spirit and tradition, to the 
historic See of Etchmiadzin which today 
is a prisoner of an alien power. Tomorrow 
when the freedom-loving Armenians regain 
their just rights and Armenia becomes free, 
united and independent, Etchmiadzin, too, 
shall be free and independent, the supreme 
center of the Armenian Church. 

The Armenians and the Arab World 

The Armenians of the Diaspora have 
never entertained the delusion that, after 
the failure of this plotting, Bolshevism 
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would beat a hasty retreat, would come to 
its senses, and would let them alone. 

The proof of this fact is to be found in 
the conspiratorial and criminal provoca- 
tions which international Communism is 
staging in the Arab world. 

The expatriated Armenian communities 
of the Arab world have feelings of grati- 
tude toward the Arab people. Whereas in 
the fateful days of our national distress 
others derided our suffering, the Arab. peo- 
ples of the Middle East gave us shelter in 
the spirit of their classical chivalry. Not 
only they played the host to us, but they 
granted us all the privileges and the rights 
of citizenship, thus enabling the expatriates 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
work for the patriotic task of national 
preservation. 

Moreover the Arab countries encourage 
us, and they do the same thing to all un- 
free nations, to agitate the cause of national 
independence, both for the Armenians and 
other nations of kindred fate. It is only 
natural that a people which has been toil- 
ing and sacrificing for the sake of inde- 
pendence should be champions of the 
principle of independence. 

While enjoying these extended freedoms, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
incessantly upheld the basic stand that we 
never want to interfere in the internal con- 
troversies of the Arab countries, their po-. 
litical upheavals or their partisan conflicts. 
In Arab host countries it is the duty of the 
Armenians to maintain themselves as loyal 
and law-abiding citizens and to work for 
the prosperity and the welfare of the coun- 
try in which they live. It must be admitted 
that all the Arab authorities and all the 
government figures are eminently pleased 
with the Armenians as constructive,, in- 
dustrious and law abiding citizens whose 
crime record is practically nil. The Arabs 
cherish fraternal affection toward us and 
they appreciate us. They are pleased that 
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our profits are not sluiced abroad but are 
kept in the country, to help in its develop- 
ment, its economic rise, and its general 
prosperity. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
has always taken the stand, and has edu- 
cated the Armenian people in this sense, 
that they should steer clear of such acts 
which have a bearing on inter-Arab coun- 
tries, that they should avoid expressions 
which might cause misunderstandings and 
might injure the cause of the emancipatory 
struggle of the Arab countries. The Arme- 
nian people, like the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, does not entertain any 
political objectives in Arab countries but 
merely lives in those countries with a 
powerful sense of gratitude. 

Likewise, we never overlook the simple 
fact that, although citizens of Arab coun- 
tries, we are not actually natives but are 
newcomers. Therefore we should be very 
careful in our expressions which, involun- 
tarily or through misinterpretation, might 
hurt the national honor of the Arab peo- 
ples. Especially at the present time when 
the highly sensitive Arab nationalist move- 
ment is in mortal combat with unfriendly 
forces, as loyal citizens, we should main- 
tain absolute neutrality in their internal 
political conflicts. 

When Lebanon was converted into the 
arena of civil war, the Armenians of Leba- 
non, at the behest of the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation, took a neutral stand 
and refrained from any collective action. 
Why did the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration take this stand? Because to take 
part in a civil war is to extend a preference 
or partiality for one segment of the Leba- 
nese people and a hostility toward the 
other segment. This is the obvious negation 
of the sentiment of unalloyed gratitude 
which the Armenian people cherishes eq- 
ually toward the whole people of Lebanon. 
To take sides in the civil war means to 


inflame the passions, hatred and rancor 
and the spirit of revenge, and thus to de- 
stroy the unity of the peace-loving people 
of Lebanon and to poison the spirit of 
fraternal cooperation. To take sides in the 
civil war means to support and to prolong 
the slaughter, inviting foreign intervention. 
And lastly, to take sides in the civil war 
means to impart to the fratricidal conflict 
the nature of religious hatred and vendetta. 

The stricken people of Lebanon were 
highly pleased with the sincere, solicitous 
and wise attitude of the Armenian people. 
The opposing chiefs praised the patriotic 
sentiments of the Armenian people. 

The Armenian Communists of Lebanon 
never shared the worries and the circum- 
spection of the Armenian people. They 
joined with the trouble-making Commu- 
nist legion, and, as armed mercenaries, 
rushed into the battlefield, with their in- 
famous heroics to terrify and to hunt down 
enemies. They were very unhappy that the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation had 
refused to take sides in the conflict. They 
resorted to all sorts of reprehensible means 
to inveigle the Federation but they failed. 

They arrested the first Armenian they 
met, they kidnapped him and took him 
into their lair, ostensibly for interrogation. 
By threat of death they tried to force an 
admission from the captured man as to 
his political affiliation, whether or not he 
was a Dashnak. They tortured countless 
Dashnaks with the club and the switch and 
they killed a few innocents by beating. 

Availing themselves of the friendly atti- 
tude of their opponents, through their an- 
nouncer on the radio, one supreme Varda- 
pet of the Armenian Church, they shower- 
ed unheard of curses on the Catholicate of 
Cilicia and its clergy. With an imperti- 
nence worthy of the Turk, they threatened 
the Antelias and the duly-elected national 
authorities and challenged the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 
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The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
retained its composure and, for the sake 
of the physical safety of the Armenian 
people, was patient and long suffering. It 
appealed to the opposition leaders whose 
patriotic sincerity and unselfishness it had 
held in high esteem and demanded that a 
stop be made to the provocative broadcasts 
on the Armenian radio. To the honor of 
the opposition it should be stated that this 
ignoble Supreme Vardapet was peremp- 
torily silenced. 

International Communism did not despair 
at sight of the failure of these contemp- 
tible and perfidious machinations. It now 
resorted to the unpardonable crime of 
fratricide. The Armenian Communists not 
only killed the Dashnak passerby but also 
the pious evangelical. “Scruples, penitence 
for fratricide, these are empty words and 
capitalistic tricks to weaken the hearts and 
to debilitate the human will.” 

According to Communism being an Ar- 
menian is no reason to be called a brother. 
On the contrary, the harsh and inexorable 
class struggle strictly demands that the 
Communist polish off his enemy Armenian. 
The Communist who, panicky with scru- 
ples, hesitates to destroy his enemy, Ar- 
menian against Armenian, is infected by 
the virus of nationalism. The enemy's be- 
ing an Armenian should never stop the 
Communist from destroying him. 

The true-blooded brother of the Arme- 
nian Communist is the Turk Communist, 
even if he has been a murderer and has 
massacred Armenian women and children. 
When he was not a Communist he was a 
wandering proletarian, but now he is a true 
brother of the heart and the spirit. 

When this method of operation, too, 
failed to yield the desired result, through 
articles published in Arab anc Armenian 
language communist newspapers, they 
started to spread the canard that the fratri- 
cidal aggressors were the Dashnaks — an 
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absurd and outlandish communist propa- 
ganda! 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
has absolutely, neither anything to gain 
nor any other motive in interfering in a 
civil war. The Communist, especially the 
Armenian Communist, has many reasons 
to sow dissension and to commit crimes. 


The Communist joined the battle in or- 
der to further exacerbate the civil war. The 
Bolsheviks are prone to speak in behalf of 
world peace and against war, because 
Lenin has said they should avoid entering 
into war with the capitalists. Not because 
the bloodshed is repulsive to the Commu- 
nists but because war may prove destruc- 
tive for them. Bolshevism does not shun 
bloodshed, on the contrary it encourages 
all the civil wars from which it can profit 
politically. 


Bolshevism is resentful like a camel. She 
has not forgotten her defeat in the contest 
centering on the Catholicate of Cilicia. 
Civil war offers her the best opportunity 
to fish in murky waters. By attacking the 
Revolutionary Federation she tried to break 
the backbone of the Armenian populace 
of Lebanon so that it could seize the An- 
telias and take possession of the Catholicate 
of Cilicia. The Communist hoodlums be- 
came so insolent and reckless as to pub- 
licly declare on the radio that this was 
their infernal aim. 

Communism in vain tries to enslave the 
Armenians of the Diaspora. 

As long as the Armenian people of the 
fatherland and the Diaspora stands firm 
in its resolve for independence the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation is confident 
that Communism, in all its attempts, shall 
meet with failure and frustration. 


We are strong and invincible in our 
righteous cause, the cause of our independ- 
ence and our freedom. 








@ A LOOK AT THE RECORD: 





THE ARMENIAN EFFORT 
FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


JAMES. G. MANDALIAN 


When in 1858 Khachatour Abovian, the 
father of the Eastern Armenian vernacular, 
wrote his “Wounds of Armenia”, a dynamic 
and daring expose of the sufferings of the 
Armenian people which paved the way for 
the Revolution, the Armenians had hit the 
bottom of national decline. 

Conquered by a tribe which was infi- 
nitely inferior to them in creative genius, 
robbed of a national independence which, 
despite the disappointing lapses of a check- 
ered continuity, had been their pride and 
glory over a span of centuries which saw 
the rise and fall of countless conquering 
hordes, deprived of his land and property 
and reduced to the status of a sharecrop- 
per,, socially degraded and economically 
impoverished, exploited by a corrupt ad- 
ministration, perpetually harassed by the 
cupidity of an interminable list of insatiate 
Pashas, Begs, Kaimakams, Mudirs, gen- 
darmes and predatory Kurdish tribes, 
crushed by the weight of an onerous taxa- 
tion whose exorbitance was as stupid as 
it was inhuman, his family honor invaded 
and his dignity insulted, haunted like 
beasts, persecuted, raped, pillaged and 
massacred by a ruthless master race, cen- 
turies of terror had sapped the Armenian 
_ of all semblance of resistance and had con- 
verted him into a submissive fatalist. 

In a manner of speaking, the idea of 
national identity, true, lingered long with 
the Armenians much the same as with the 
other nationalities of kindred fate who had 


been subjugated by the same conqueror. 
When Mohammed Ghazi captured Con- 
stantinople in 1453, an astute statesman as 
well as soldier, he simplified the complex 
problem of administering a composite of 
motley nationalities by preserving the dis- 
tinctive title of the Millet which meant the 
nation. Like all ancient conquerors, all 
that Mohammed was interested in was the 
annual tribute which he would exact from 
these several Millets. But since the Millets 
were without their kings or established 
governments any longer, Mohammed ap- 
pointed their religious heads as their titular 
heads of the several nationalities in the 
person of the Greek Patriarch, the Bul- 
garian Exarch, the Jewish Khakham and 
the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople. 
In this manner, in the absence of secular 
states, the church stepped in and _ took 
charge of the nation. These religious heads 
of the Millets were directly responsible to 
the Padishah for the good behavior of their 
flocks. And while criminal cases were tried 
in Turkish courts, the Millets enjoyed a 
certain degree of internal autonomy in the 
adjudication of minor offences affecting 
the life of the community, If the Millets 
paid their tribute, abstained from rebellion, 
and comported themselves discreetly they 
could continue to live as slaves indefinite- 
ly; if they showed any signs of recalcitrance 
an occasional bloodletting and the specter 
of the dread Yataghan put the fear of God 


into them and made them wiser men. 


(18) 
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NATIONAL 


This tacit acceptance of a modus vivendi 
between conqueror and conquered con- 
tinued without interruption from the time 
of the conquest of Constantinople until the 
national awakening of the 19th century. 
And although the word Millet was still in 
vague, for all practical purposes it had 
ceased further to convey the dynamic con- 
notation of former times and had become 
a listless and meaningless title of ethnic 
differentiation. 

For the sake of historical integrity it 
should be noted that, in a sense, the love 
of freedom which burned fiercely in Ar- 
menian hearts was never extinguished 
completely throughout the long night of 
national degradation. The fierce moun- 
taineers of Zeitun and Sassoun were never 
fully conquered, busied Turkish armies 
for centuries and managed to maintain a 
sort of local autonomy. The visit to Europe 
of Israel Ori to intercede with the Pope, 
the Elector of the Palatinate and Peter the 
great in behalf of the Armenian cause, at 
one time inflamed the imagination of the 
Armenian people. And the resultant Rus- 
sian descent into Crimea and the Trans- 
caucasus and the ensuing Russo-Turkish 
wars, in which case the Russian Tsars 
made lavish promises to the Armenians to 
enlist their support in the conflict, inspired 
the Armenian people with sanguine hopes 
of imminent liberation. 

The internal uprisings were brutally 
suppressed by the Turkish government, 
nothing came of Israel Ori’s long years of 
labor, and the Russians betrayed the Ar- 
menians time and time again, not only in 
their failure to liberate them, but by ac- 
tually clasping the hand of the Turk in his 
policy of national extermination. With the 
disillusionment came the inevitable relapse 
into national insensibility and resignation 
to fate. 

The first move in the break of the uni- 
versal stupor which had gripped the con- 
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quered races of the Ottoman Empire was 
initiated by the French Revolution with 
its slogans of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity. In arousing the spirit of nationalism 
in Europe the French movement made its 
primary appeal to the subjugated races, 
including the Armenians in remote Asia 
Minor. 

Simultaneous with the dissemination of 
the glad tidings from France there took 
place a considerable exodus of Armenian 
students into European universities who, 
having been inoculated with ideas of Wes- 
tern liberalism, returned to the fatherland 
and transmitted their newly acquired 
views to their benighted kinsmen. 

The successive emancipation of the Bal- 
kan peoples during the 19th century, chiefly 
the result of Tsarist Russia’s intervention, 
was another incentive for the Armenians 
to set their sights on Europe as their po- 
tential liberators. A distinct degree of ro- 
manticism, partly based on their co-re- 
ligionism with Europe and partly on their 
naive belief in the altruism of those Chris- 
tian nations, was another important factor 
in inspiring the Armenian people with a 
modicum of hope for the future. 

Armenian hopes for liberation reached 
their peak at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 where, Article 16 of the preliminary 
Treaty of San Stefano between Russia and 
Turkey providing for definite administra- 
tive reforms and a measure of local au- 
tonomy in the Armenian populated prov- 
inces of interior Anatolia had been made 
a part of the agenda. 

This was a tense moment for the Arme- 
nians, but when European diplomacy, di- 
rected by Lord Beaconsfield, betrayed the 
Armenians by relegating a watered Article 
16 of the San Stefano Treaty into Article 
61 of the Berlin Treaty and by transferring 
the definite Russian protectorate over the 
Armenians to an uncertain and diffused 
European protectorate, the entire Arme- 
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nian people were seized with a shocking 
sense of disillusionment. 

The Armenian Delegation headed by the 
venerable Armenian Ex-Patriarch Khrim- 
ian Hairig which had proceeded to Berlin 
to plead the Armenian case but which had 
even been denied a hearing, returned 
empty-handed and the venerable Patriarch 
sorrowfully warned his children that if 
they wanted to be free they must not put 
their trust in others but must fight for 
themselves. This was the signal for the 
revolution. 

Simultaneous with these events there 
were forces in progress for laying the pre- 
liminary intellectual groundwork for the 
coming revolution. In addition to the many 
students who had returned from European 
universities there were a host Armenian 
students who had been attracted to the 
closer Russian universities where, in a 
large measure, they had been infected with 
the objectives and the methods of the po- 
litical school known as the Narodnaya 
Volya. 

At the initiative of these enlightened 
returning students, presently there come 
into existence a large number of revolu- 
tionary cells in the various parts of the 
country. To coordinate and to centralize 
these independently operating and rather 
ineffectual local cells, a congress was held 
in 1889 in Tiflis and the ensuing merger 
was called the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. The Hunchak organization 
anteceded the new Federation by two years 
and before long it seceded from the Fed- 
eration. However, after a brief period of 
lively activity, its power declined and the 
actual leadership of the revolution during 
the ensuing period was assumed by the 
Federation. 

When in the latter part of the century 
the revolutionaries took charge they were 
confronted with the staggering task of a 
double mission. First, they had to arouse 


an entire people from the paralyzing effect 
of centuries of national apathy. Second, 
they had to win the freedom. 

This superhuman task was intimately 
interlocked with its introspective and ex- 
trospective technical counterparts. The Ar- 
menian people had to recapture their lost 
sense of national consciousness, and they 
had to make themselves recognized by the 
outside world as a people who merited in- 
dependence. 

Presently the Armenian intellectuals set 
to work on a complete reconstruction of 
the past, all the way from Haik, the leg- 
endary father of the Armenians, down to 
the period of Ottoman domination. 

The poets Michael Nalbandian, Portu- 
calian and Kamar Katiba sang of “From 
the moment God the Free breathed life 
into my nostrils I began to sing of liberty.” 
Raffi, the Armenian Mazzini, wrote a series 
of fiery patriotic novels based on the past 
glories of the ancient Armenians. 

The first and outstanding aspect of this 
historic reconstruction was the miracle of 
Armenian survival. It was indeed an im- 
posing fact that while their ancient con- 
temporaries, the Egyptians, the Hittites, 
the Sumerians, the Phoenicians, the Baby- 
lonians and the Assyrians had vanished 
from the face of the earth, the Armenians, 
after four thousand years of relentless 
struggle, were still here. 

Situated at the cross roads between East 
and West, the Armenians had been the 
butt of countless invasions. Their land had 
been overrun by the successive hordes of 
the Parthians, the Sassanid Persian, the 
Romans, the Byzantines, the Mongols, the 
Seljuks, the Saracens, and finally the Ot- 
toman Turks. Countless times they had 
been conquered and as many times they 
had lost their independence. But with each 
conquest, they had recovered themselves, 
rewon their independence and had repaired 
the ravages of the invader. From each 
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NATIONAL 


crisis, with the loss of each dynasty, a new 
hero from the princely families had arisen 
and had led his people to freedom. Thus, 
the successive princely families of the Hai- 
kazuns, the Arsacids, the Bagratids, and 
finally the Rubenians, established new 
kingly dynasties and managed to preserve 
the continuity of Armenia’s independence. 

Philologically Indo-Europeans and eth- 
nologically a merger of the aborigines and 
the European newcomers in the eighth 
century B.C., a fact which European 
scholars proved for them, the Armenians 
took pride in their affinity with Europe. 
One scholar had aptly characterized them 
as the “Anglo-Saxons of the Near East,” 
and Rene Grousset has justly pointed out 
that, in emotional temper, in idealism, in 
point of creative genius, in initiative spirit, 
in industry, in valor and in their general 
world outlook, the Armenians were pre- 
eminently Europeans. 

They had been the first nation of history 
to espouse Christianity as their national 
religion, years before Constantine’s edict 
which made Christianity the religion of the 
Roman Empire. 

As early as the fifth century A.D. when 
the old Roman empire was crumbling 
under the relentless blows of the Vandals 
and the Huns, the Armenians were enjoy- 
ing their Golden Age of Letters. To eman- 
cipate their church from the retarding in- 
fluence of foreign scripts which they were 
forced to use—the Greek arid the Assyrian 
—they invented their own alphabet, and 
their translation of the Bible, one of the 
earliest, was hailed by La Croze as “The 
Queen of Versions” for its precision, its 
fidelity to the original, and the excellence 
of classic Armenian Grabar diction. 

They produced a host of theologians, 
philosophers, poets, scientists and explor- 
ers. They developed the early trades and 
& prosperous agriculture. They furnished 
the civilized world with merchants, cara- 
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van leaders, interpreters, diplomats and 
administrators. The Sultans’ palaces of 
Chraghan on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
the Mosque of Suleyman in Constanti- 
nople, the Mosque of Adrianopolis, and 
countless other public works were the 
handiwork of Armenian architects. Strzy- 
zygowski the Austrian scholar demonstrat- 
ed that the Armenian pattern of the dome 
and the basilica put a definite stamp on 
Byzantine and Renaissance architecture. 
Valery Brussoy, the noted Russian poet 
and Armenologist ranked the Armenian 
lyric poetry of the Middle Ages unexcelled 
in contemporary literature. History has re- 
served an equally high pedestal for Ar- 
menian music, painting, drama and the 
other arts. 

This rich heritage, given to oblivion 
through the centuries, had now to be re- 
vived by the Armenian revolutionaries and 
their confederate intellectuals in an effort 
to arouse the people and to restore their 
lost seif-assurance. And the Armenian in- 
tellectuals went after their work with a 
gusto, in a prolific output of literature in 
the form of novels, poetry and propaganda 
journalism which was a veritable replica 
of the old Golden Age of Letters. Raffi’s 
novels served as the military charts for the 
coming revolution and the characters of 
his novels came into actual life with re- 
markable precision, attesting to the au- 
thor’s almost psychic insight into the un- 
known future. 

Through their intensive propaganda, oral 
and written, the revolutionaries drove 
home to the stupified masses the idea of 
the invincibility of the human soul. They 
made them realize that they did not have 
to wear the shackles of slavery forever and 
that they could be free if they so chose. 
They restored in them their self assurance 
and their faith in the nobility, the excel- 
lence, the pride and the dignity of the free 
individual. They taught them the art of 
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using arms in self defense. They organized 
revolutionary guerilla bands, those brave, 
dedicated volunteer fighters who, having 
abandoned all that life held attractive for 
them, armed themselves and took to the 
hills, roaming about the country, redressing 
wrongs, protecting the weak, and driving 
the fight against a corrupt government. 

Theirs was the task not only of winning 
their freedom with their own sacrifice and 
might, but also to make the outside world 
realize the merits of their struggle. While 
fighting for their own lives, they were also 
fighting for recognition which meant to 
them fully as much as the acquisition of 
freedom. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury found the revolutionaries and the 
Turkish government interlocked in a 
deathly struggle. The violence of the con- 
flict was further exacerbated by the per- 
fidy of the signatories of the Berlin Treaty 
who, instead of enforcing the promised 
guarantees, profitted on the blood of the 
Armenians by driving sharp bargains in 
their interests. Article 61 of the Berlin 
Treaty was used as a weapon of blackmail 
to exact ever mounting concessions from 
an infuriated Sultan who retaliated by 
wreaking his vengeance on a helpless peo- 
ple. The massacres of the 90's, the imme- 
diate outward result of Turkish exaspera- 
tion and fear of external intervention, but 
basically a shocking admission of Turkish 
incapacity for responding to social griev- 
ances with civilized methods of remedial 
action, shall, alas, stand as a blot on the 
escutcheon of contemporary Christendom 
which can never be erased. 


Notwithstanding the fearful bloodletting 
at the hands of a barbarian race, the steady 
and relentless pressure of the revolutiona- 
ries eventually took its toll until in the 
beginning of the 20th century, in coopera- 
tion with the Turkish revolutionaries, the 
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Young Turks, the Sultan was brought to 
his knees. 

It is now common knoweldge why so 
short lived was the Armeno-Turkish at- 
tempt at mutua! cooperation in their effort 
to rebuild a common fatherland which 
would inaugurate a new era of brother- 
hood and peaceful co-existence. The Young 
Turks had made definite promises to the 
Armenian revolutionaries affecting reforms 
and a measure of local autonomy in the 
interior Armenian populated vilayets of 
Anatolia, but they soon forgot their prom- 
ises and the unexplained and unprovoked 
massacre of Adana in 1909, one year after 
the proclamation of the Turkish Constitu- 
tion, made the Armenians realize that the 
Turk could never be trusted. All the same, 
the Armenians did not press the Young 
Turks and swallowed this additional bitter 
pill for the sake of making the new inter- 
racial agreement work. However the 
Adana massacre left deep scars on the 
Armenian soul. The ensuing catastrophe 
which befell the Armenians—the ruthless 
deportations of 1915, the uprooting of a 
whole people from their ancestral home 
and the cold murder of fully one million 
souls and the dispersal of the remainder— 
all the result of an unmerited and shocking 
perfidy, were surprizes which could not 
possibly have been envisaged within the 
context and the philosophy of the original 
revolution. 

It should be noted, however, that as an 
historical certainty, were it not for the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, the Tur- 
kish Government would have succeeded in 
exterminating the entire Armenian race. 
The heroic resistance stands at Zeitun, 
Musa Dagh, Shabin Karahissar, Ourfa, 
Aintab and Vaspourakan in which some of 
the defenders were saved by the provi- 
dential arrival of outside aid and in others 
they were wiped out to the last man, 
woman and child, were organized and di- 
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NATIONAL 


rected by the Federation. The Federation 
rallied the remnants and organized the 
retreat. The Federation was the guiding 
genius of the Armenian volunteer battalions 
which covered the retreat, it assisted the 
regiments of General Allenby in Mesopo- 
tamia in defeating the Turk at Arara and 
completely liquidating the Turkish resist- 
ance on that front, in staving off the Tur- 
kish effort to capture the rich oil wells of 
Baku for long months, and in assisting the 
Russian armies in their initial successes on 
the Caucasian front. Finally it was the 
Federation which organized the Armenian 
army which, after the defection of the 
Russian divisions, single-handedly defend- 
ed the Caucasian front against the Turkish 
onslaught and in a last ditch stand de- 
feated the enemy at the battles of Sardara- 
pat, Karakilisseh and Bash Abaran and 
forced him to accept the Armenian people’s 
right to live as a free nation. 

Armenia was proclaimed a free and in- 
dependent nation on May 28, 1918. The 
Turk was the first to recognize Armenia’s 
independence, soon followed by the of- 
ficial recognition of the Allied Powers, in- 
cluding the United States. Armenia, after 
six centuries of slavery, was free again, and 
the Treaty of Sevres, signed by Armenia, 
the Turk and the Allied Powers, made full 
provision for the restoration of all the his- 
toric Armenian territories from which the 
people had been uprooted during the de- 
portations of 1915. ; 


The Independent Republic of Armenia 
was the crowning glory of the Armenian 
Revolution. It could now truthfully be said 
that the revolution had achieved its goal. 
Not. only the Armenians had recovered 
their independence, but what was equally 
important, they had won outside recogni- 
tion. 

Today, 40 years after that auspicious 
event, it belongs entirely to the realm of 
hypothetical speculation as to what ac- 
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tually might have happened had an 
dustrious and constructive people like the 
Armenians, riding on the crest of their 
spiritual resurgence, been allowed to work 
out their destiny without outside interven- 
tion. This much is certain, however, that 
based upon the positive achievements of 
the brief span of time which it was per- 
mitted to live, and assuming that the civ- 
ilized nations had kept their faith, the tiny 
republic of Armenia would have made 
phenomenal strides in the task of national 
rehabilitation, and today, as a proud and 
independent member of human society, 
would have occupied a seat in the United 
Nations and would have been a powerful 
voice for truth and justice in that great 
apes. = «a ae 

Unfortunately the Armenians were to be 
denied the healing effect of such an exhil- 
arating experience. Fate, which had repeat- 
edly frowned on them, once again turned 
her face away from them. The executioners, 
the Turk and the Soviet, made common 
cause, invaded the tiny republic and par- 
titioned her between them, while Ar- 
menia’s “friends” stood coldly by and 
would not lift a finger to save them. In 
addition to scratching off Armenia’s claims 
to her historic territories in Turkish Ar- 
menia, the Turk made new acquisitions at 
the expense of the tiny republic through 
the seizure of Kars and Ardahan. The Ar- 
menian populated provinces of Karabagh, 
Nakhitchevan and Akhalkalak were torn. 
away and given to Georgia and Azerbaijan. 
What was left of the loot, the parcel of 
land which is known today as Soviet Ar- 
menia, was taken over by the Soviet. 

Thus, discounting the geographical ex- 
pression known as Soviet Armenia which 
is but a province of the Soviet Union, the 
entire physical achievement of the Arme- 
nian Revolution was lost. 

This was a severe strain on the faith 
and the fortitude of freedom-aspiring Ar- 
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menians not only because of the bitter 
disappointment, the disillusionment and 
the manifest futility which it entailed, but 
because of the appalling specter of a dis- 
mal future which it inaugurated under a 
new and totally alien regime. 

A new ideology was forced upon the 
people which knew not the God of the Ar- 
menians. All the fruits of the revolution, 
moral values for which the Armenians had 
fought were swept aside for a new set of 
values which not only were unsuited to 
the needs of Armenian reality but they 
were absolutely repulsive to the Armenian 
temper. 

The Christianity which they had been 
the first to espouse as a nation and in de- 
fense of which they had waged the first 
war in history was forcibly taken away 
from them. Their churches were converted 
into warehouses and their clergy were liq- 
uidated by the hundreds. Religion was 
proclaimed an opiate. The priests were re- 
placed by the apostles and the propagan- 
dists of atheism, Patriotism was denounced 
as a bourgeois superstition. Nationalism 
was replaced by internationalism, and the 
native industry, the initiative spirit and the 
creative genius of the peasant and the pro- 
fessional gave way to artificial and demon- 
strably impractical experimentations of 
Marxism. Personal honor, human dignity, 
freedom of expression, family morals, hon- 
esty, integrity and a host of ethical traits 
acquired by the sweat and blood of cen- 
turies were summarily wiped off and gave 
way to a welter of immorality in the form 
of perfidy, apostacy, and godlessness. The 
new regime spawned a new generation of 
traitors, informers, adventurers, career 
seekers, exploiters of the weak, executioners 
of their kinsmen, parasites, hypocrites and 
sycophantic adulaturs of the tyrants. 


This universal corruption of morals was 
a deadlier menace than all the physical 
pains of the centuries. Under the atrocious 
treatment of their Ottoman masters the Ar- 
menians had at least managed to cling to 
their God. Now they were in danger of 
losing their soul to the Devil. 

As matters now stand the Armenian na- 
tion is in need of a second liberation, this 
time from an enemy which not only men- 
aces the body, but what is infinitely more 
deadly, the soul itself. 

And yet there are comparatively few 
who really understand the Armenian trag- 
edy and what frightens Armenians most 
of all is that they have again been for- 
gotten. In international negotiations, in 
diplomatic exchanges, in newspapers, in the 
pronouncements of radio and _ television 
newscasters, in editorials and the daily of- 
ferings of columnists, in the general dis- 
cussion of claims to national liberation, 
free mention is made of the Ukrainians, the 
Belorussians, the Latvians, the Lithuanians, 
the Estonians, the Polish, the Czechoslo- 
vaks, the East Germans and the Baltic 
peoples, but they seldom ever speak of the 
Armenians. 

The Armenians generally are treated as 
a negligible minority, a part of Russia, not 
quite in the category of the above-men- 
tioned nationalities whose claim to inde- 
pendence is accepted as legitimate. They 
are not classified on a par with a host of 
nations, legitimately entitled to national 
independence, to be sure, but which lack 
the longevity, the endurance and the sac- 
sifice of the Armenians. 

Freedom loving Armenians look to the 
world for the recognition which they de- 
serve, as well as their second liberation, 
for without the recognition there will 
never be a liberation. 
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My Father’s Garden 


PUZANT KEVORK THOMAJAN 


BAGCHA .. BARDEZ . . call it what you will . . my father's 
fruitful patch of ground in Worcester of yesteryear was a minature 
Garden of Eden, wherein he reclaimed his birthright to the verdant life. 
It was the joy of his mundane existence and reluctantly he went to his 
gents furnishing store, where he dealt in worldly dry dry goods. 

Each day, father was up at dawn, tending with all the tenderness 
that welled up in him for growing things. He was all green thumbs and 
whatever he touched, smiled and flourished. The good earth, he fer- 
tilized with a potent mixture of pigeon and hen manure garnered from 
our hen coop and pigeon loft above our barn. Then, under the young 
trees, father would bury all kinds of bones that contributed to the vigor 
of their growth. The garden, he irrigated with the purest water, which 
he fetched pail by pail from the brook that gurgled behind our place. 

Trees, we had of all kinds, everything from mish-mish (apricots) to 
toot (mulberry). Our purple toot tree was the size of a large maple and 
in season, it was loaded with a luscious berry-like fruit, a portion of 
which was converted in juicy pies and a tangy wine. 

Father's favorite flower was the marigold (narghiz), which exuded 
a pungent fragrance. He had a special plot in which he cultivated a deep 
purple ur-ra-han (basil), was divine with Greek cheese. The vegetables 
we grew we fed off all summer and many were preserved and bottled 
for winter use. String beans, sliced and dried in the sun, had a quality 
no canned variety could ever touch. Dolma-khabak, the long green 
squash, was ideal for stuffing chopped meats; the cucumber-like gutah 
was a delight for salads and the crisp, succulent yer-al-ma-si (Jerusalem 
apples) that grew. like potatoes, we devoured raw. 

Our grape vines were good providers of many benefits. First of all, 
they added to the decor of the garden with an arbor that was a harbor 
of hospitality; some of the green grapes were often picked and eaten like 
green olives; leaves yielded yaprak; mal-ez, a delicious pudding was made 
from the grape juice mixed with corn starch and sugar; what was not 
used in this manner was poured out on white cloths and dried in the sun 
—this resulted in bas-tek, which substituted for dessert and candy, time 
and again. 
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A favorite garden trick was to slip little cucumbers into pint-size 
whisky bottles, then see them fill out inside. There was a touch of magic 
to this. Later, our prize was severed from the stem, vinegar poured into 
the bottle, thus preserving the little miracle. 

The biggest crop consisted of squat, thick-skinned, red-hot, bull-dog 
peppers, which were pickled in barrels, for no meal was complete 
without these appetite-agitators. But the most health-giving product of 
our garden was a lusty-looking, glossy-green, red-veined vagrant weed 
called—perper—that wandered in and out between the various vegetables 
which made the most wonderful salad when boiled and mixed with 
onions and parsley. 

Mention must be made herein of one of father’s innocent crimes 
against Nature, that of placing a few duck eggs every season under 
setting hens, which aroused their wrath and fury when part of their 
brood immediately took to water. Another “misdemeanor” was his method 
of stepping up egg production by mixing hot pepper inte mash fed to 
hens, which gave them an unnatural itch to lay. We also had some bandy 
hens, which father said laid eggs that were comfortable for small boys 
to eat. 

The clown of this rural locale was Dr. Kappo, a big duck, named 
after Dr. Kaprielian, a long-necked doctor who lived in town. 

“Un-ger” Kevork has departed these parts many years but his fond 
memory is still ever green. Father's remains were interred at Hope 
Cemetery in 1926. Shortly thereafter a small pine was planted in the plot. 
Within a few years, no doubt nurtured by father’s bones, the tree at- 
tained such a size that it almost toppled his tombstone . . mute evidence 
that his stout heart was still beating in the elements. Certainly, father 
found heaven on earth in his beloved garden and quietly proved that 
there was a short distance between sod and God. 
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@ THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE: 


THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


The world assuredly would present an 
entirely different picture today were it not 
for the existence of the nuclear bombs and 
the rockets. 

True, even then the world would be 
divided into two hostile and irreconcillable 
camps. Again the Communist East and the 
Democracies of the West, armed from head 
to foot, would be confronting each other 
and the awful spector of a new world war 
would be hanging over mankind. 

Nevertheless there would be an im- 
portant difference. 

Thus, up until the invention of the nu- 
clear bomb there was no fear that a new 
world war, no matter how immense in its 
destruction, would be ruinous enough to 
destroy the whole civilized world, leav- 
ing no victors and annihilating both sides. 
Whereas a nuclear war today, along with 
general ruin, would bring about just that. 

In the history of nations, war, as known, 
has been the ultimate means of national 
policy. Today, however, that weapon has 
been wrested, if not from the small, at least 
from the great nations, because any war 
among the latter will. inevitably be con- 
verted into a world war in which the 
weapons of latest military invention are 
sure to be employed, bringing about the 
destruction of both sides. 

The fact is, both major powers today, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
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are so closely balanced militarily that for 
either of them to inflict a mortal blow on 
one will inevitably invite an equally mortal 
retaliatory blow. Neither one, even if the 
initiator, can escape this fate. 

Under the circumstances, it is natural 
that both sides will avoid a resort to war 
for the realization of their political objec- 
tives. Both sides realize that they are ca- 
pable of annihilating the enemy, but they 
also know that they themselves will be 
annihilated in the process. If that is so, 
why resort to war? 


But, inspite of these considerations, even 
today it cannot be said that a world war 
is an impossibility. 

Thus, one of the opposing great powers, 
particularly the aggressive-minded Soviet, 
through a miscalculation, might suddenly 
take the initiative, confident in the belief 
that, through a sneak attack, she can para- 
lyze the enemy in one blow. Such a thing 
is not altogether beyond the pale of pos- 
sibility. Only recently an important and 
well informed former officer of the Soviet 
Union who deserted to the Free West 
made some sensational revelations offering 
proof of this. Therefore, if the danger of a 
world war is not altogether improbable, 
the danger essentially is one of sneak at- 
tack which can come only from the Soviet 
dictators. 

There can be no doubt that, under the 
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present circumstances, one’s military power, 
if not actually superior, at least the equal of 
the possible enemy, is the greatest deter- 
rent to war. This is especially true because 
the risk of war in this nuclear age is in- 
finitely greater than in the pre-nuclear era. 
Any miscalculation on the part of a gov- 
ernment will be nothing short of disaster. 

That is the reason why the acquiring of 
information about the enemy’s forces has 
never been so important in history as it is 
now. That is the reason why both the 
United States and the Soviet Union stop 
at nothing in their effort to obtain the 
fullest degree of information in regard to 
the enemy’s military, political, social, cul- 
tural and psychological strength. 

Unfortunately for the free world, in this 
sense, the Soviet has the advantage of her 
antagonist, and the reason for this is plain. 
The free West, the United States in particu- 
lar, are open societies, enabling the Soviet to 
obtain three fourths of the information she 
needs without difficulty, and without any 
special effort. For instance, Soviet officials 
can freely go about in free countries of the 
West and amass a vast amount of highly 
valuable information without any diffi- 
culty. Besides, the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers, by infiltration, can obtain 
secret information with greater facility and 
transmit the same to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, often without jeopardizing them- 
selves. 

On the other hand, in the Soviet Union 
which is a closed society surrounded by 
the Iron Curtain, and protected by all 
kinds of secret police and agents, there is 
very little which is not secret. Not only the 
military installations but even the details 


of living conditions (the price of commodi-' 


ties and workers’ wages, for example) 
which are kept a secret. The simple act of 
photographing common objects, or the 
most casual meeting of an American or Eu- 
ropean tourist with a citizen of the Soviet, 
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will often be the cause of persecution for 
both the tourist and the citizen. Under the 
circumstances, it can easily be seen how 
difficult it is for Westerners to obtain any 
sort of information about the Soviet which 
can be of any value. 

That is one reason why the West, in 
negotiating disarmament plans, attaches 
such great importance to the matter of 
strictest international inspection. The 
Soviet, on the other hand, is opposed to 
inspection and only accepts it as a matter 
form, or propaganda. 

Why does the Soviet take this position? 
Because she has no fear that the West will 
cheat her, or will break any agreement 
which has been signed. But the free West 
is seriously worried that the Soviet, taking 
advantage of her closed state, can easily 
break any agreement regarding disarma- 
ment and keep on arming herself unhin- 
dered, and some day surprise the free. 
world with a catastrophic sneak attack. 

The aggressive and extremely provoca- 
tive abuses of the person of President 
Eisenhower at the hands of Nikita Khrush- 
chev during the past year, in all probabil- 
ity, would have led to a hot war between 
these two countries were it not for the 
existence of nuclear weapons and the 
rockets. 

As a matter of fact, it is the presence of 
these weapons which has led the Soviet to 
be so unrestrained in her words, something 
which would have been insufferable in the 
pre-nuclear era and which would surely 
have led to war. In this nuclear age, the 
Soviet Government knows well that the 
United States will never resort to retalia- 
tion of the old days, no matter how in- 
sulting the Soviet government's words 
might be. 

Secondly, the Soviet herself, under con- 
ditions of the former conventional warfare, 
would not have been content with mere 
threats of words, but would have followed 
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her threats with actual war. But the fear 
of nuclear warfare restrains the Saviet, 
and compels her to move far more cau- 
tiously when it comes to actual closing in. 

Another important item of consideration 
is the democratic structure of the free 
countries of the world. The Soviet is sure 
that the Free West, by virtue of the demo- 
cratic structure of its governments, will 
never be the aggressor. On the other hand, 
the Soviet is also convinced that she will 
never attain her supreme objectives through 
a resort to nuclear weapons. 

These are two fateful arguments which 
lead the Soviet to proceed to reckless limits 
in her indirect little aggressive ventures to 
harrass, and to soften the West, in order to 
win concessions. The petty crises in all 
parts of the globe, one day in West Berlin, 
one day in Cuba, another day in Congo, 
and some other day in the United Nations 
Assembly are examples of this policy of 
bedevilment. 

We cannot say that the Soviet never 
succeeds in her aggressive ventures. True, 
she generally fails to achieve her aims but 
she also often adds something to the credit 
side of the ledger. For example, in the 
crisis of Berlin in 1958, precipitated by his 
sudden ultimatum, Khrushchev did not 
achieve his aim, but he succeeded in forc- 
ing the West to accept his kind of the sum- 
mit conference which was held in Paris 
and which had such an inglorious ending. 

In two other instances the Soviet ven- 
tures were complete failures: the crisis in 
Congo, and the artificially trumped up 
crusade against the U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral in the U. N. Assembly. 

All the same, even though the Soviet is 
afraid of a nuclear war, she is not afraid 
to make threats of such a war right and 
left. She does this to intimidate the West 
into additional concessions. Fortunately, it 
is generally understood now that these 
threats are nothing but a bluff, and that, 


it is no longer an easy thing to intimidate 
the world and to gain concessions without 
reciprocal sacrifces. 

The Struggle Over Backward Nations 

One of the most striking phenomena of 
the nuclear age is the so-called Cold War, 
an unprecedented state of stalemate when 
neither a real peace nor a real hot war can 
be said to prevail. 

Any unbiased individual knows that the 
basic cause of this situation is nothing but 
the Soviet’s drive for world domination. 
For this reason the winning of the real 
peace is not to her interest. It is by keeping 
the world in a perpetual state of tantrums 
that she hopes to achieve her aim. 

This fact alone is enough to explain why 
the genuine efforts of the West under the 
leadership of the United States to estab- 
lish a real peace have been fruitless to this 
day. It is natural therefore, that, as long 
as the Soviet has not resigned her ambi- 
tion of world conquest, all future negotia- 
tions on the peace cannot, and will not, be 
productive of satisfactory results. It should 
be borne in mind that, in any negotiation, 
the aim of the Soviet Government is and 
will be, not the solution of these problems 
but the further complication, the obstruc- 
tion, and the prevention of said solutions. 

One or two eloquent examples will illus- 
trate this point. 

The Soviet knows well that no real peace 
can be established in Europe as long as 
the German people are divided and as long 
the Eastern sector of Germany under her 
rule is deprived of all freedom. The Soviet 
also knows that the unification and the 
restoration of the independence of Ger- 
many is possible only through the free 
elections. And yet the Soviet employs all 
the means at her disposal to prevent the 
restoration of the unity of Germany, al- 
though she knows well that such a step is 
essential for the establishment of the real 
peace in Europe. 
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The same is true of the question of dis- 
armaments. 

The Soviet again knows well that it is 
the political disagreements which force the 
nations to arm themselves, and that it is 
the solution of these political problems, 
which is the best, and we might say even 
the only road to disarmament. And yet, the 
Soviet not only resists such solutions, but 
goes farther and creates new conflicts as 
evinced by her illegal and arbitrary de- 
mands affecting West Berlin and her sub- 
versive intervention in Congo. 

The Soviet also knows well that the Free 
West, now vastly wiser through bitter ex- 
perience as regards her perfidious and de- 
ceitful ways, will never agree to sign any 
treaty on disarmament without the imposi- 
tion of strictest international control. And 
still she stubbornly refuses to permit any 
sort of real control within her borders. The 
result is, the Soviet actually is making dis- 
armament impossible, even though she 
constantly preaches disarmament. 

a 

One of the most characteristic and im- 
portant weapons of the cold war, as known, 
is the propaganda. 

True, both opposing sides are using this 
weapon. But it is the Soviet alone which 
has developed the propaganda to an un- 
precedented state of perfection and it is 
she alone that has converted the lie into 
her principal weapon of propaganda. 

For example, since the termination of 
the last war the Free West has given inde- 
pendence to the greater part of colonial 
peoples under her rule and she is prepar- 
ing to grant equal liberation to the remain- 
ing peoples. The Soviet, on the contrary, 
has conquered a large number of free peo- 
ples and has made them her colonies. And 
yet Khrushchev, in his speech before the 
U. N. General Assembly made it appear as 
if the colonial masters and the imperialists 
were the western powers while the Soviet 
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did not possess a single colony of her own, 
that she never interferes in the internal 
affairs of any nation, but that she is the 
greatest champion of the independence of 
all free nations. 

As proof, the Soviet demanded freedom 
be granted at once to all the unfree peo- 
ples of the outside, non-communist world, 
but not a word was said about the count- 
less unfree peoples under the Soviet yoke. 
Thus, being the greatest colonial master 
and the greatest imperialist of the world, 
Khrushchev shamelessly posed as the lib- 
erator of all mankind. 


One of the most astounding aspects of 
contemporary international situation is the 
fact that the backward peoples of Asia and 
Africa are often inclined to trust the shame- 
less lies of Khrushchey rather than relying 
on the positive truths of the Free West. 

Of course this cannot go on forever. 
Sooner or later the sham will come to the 
surface and the truth will prevail. Fortu- 
nately, hopeful signs to this effect were 
visible in the recent United Nations As- 
sembly. Even the backward peoples of 
Africa, only recently liberated, displayed 
a political maturity toward Khrushchev’s 
antics which was a pleasant surprise to the 
Western countries. 

It can now be said, that if the govern- 
ments of the backward nations of Asia and 
Africa are inclined to take the Soviet side, 
they do so mostly not because they are 
really being fooled by Khrushchev’s blan- 
dishments but because they are afraid of 
his military threats and they deem it the 
better part of wisdom to speak and act as 
if they believe him| 

And Khrushchev, who no doubt under- 
stands well the psychology of the masses 
as well as the psychology of leftist intel- 
lectuals, has made the threat one of the 
principal weapons of his policy. Where he 
has dificulty in persuasion and conformity, 
he resorts to the aid of threat. 
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Although Khrushchev’s threats are in 
large part a bluff, nevertheless people, no 
matter how cynical and unbelieving, in- 
variably always entertain an inner fear 
that this time the threat may be serious. 

The Soviet propaganda naturally is not 
confined to dissimulation and threat. He 
tries to win over the backward peoples by 
promises of economic, technical, political 
and cultural aid. In this area the Sovict 
-annot afford to fool the peoples but is 
compelled to respect its promises. 

Although the peoples of the Soviet 
Union have their own countless needs (and 
they certainly need practically everything), 
still the “benevolent” Soviet Government, 
instead of first meeting the needs of its 
subject peoples, reaches out as far as the 
remote corners of Asia, Africa, and even 
South America and extends its “friendly” 
hand to the independent peoples of these 
regions. 

This, naturally, the Soviet does, not 
driven from humanitarian motives, but 
with the intention of extending its mon- 
strous regime over the whole world. 

One cannot fail to observe that, in recent 
years, the Soviet has been increasing its 
activity in extending aid to the backward 
nations of the world, and the facts prove 
that such aid has been converted into a 
most powerful weapon in the Soviet’s ar- 
senal in its effort at world conquest. 

It is not in vain that this type of aid has 
been causing great concern, and even fear, 
in Western countries because the Soviet 
attempts nothing without insuring herself 
of some concrete political gain. Under the 
attractive title of “experts” countless Com- 
munist conspirators are gaining access to 
Asiatic, African and partly also to South 
American countries. In these countries 
Soviet aid ventures attract the sympathy 
of the masses, and their governments feel 
obliged to follow the Soviet line in their 
foreign (if not internal) policies, thus, im- 


perceptibly, paving the way for the Com- 
munist revolution. 

Plainly, if the Free West will not extend 
to the backward peoples a far more degree 
of economic and other aid, these nations 
may turn to the Soviet en bloc because 
they are less prejudiced against the Soviet 
than they have been against their onetime 
colonial masters of the West. 

Fortunately the Free West, and espe- 
cially the United States, have been awak- 
ened now as to the mortal danger which 
threatens them and they have begun to 
take extraordinary measures to forestall 
that danger. 

Proof of this fact is the promise of a com- 
prehensive aid which the U. S. Undersec- 
retary of State Dillon made in the recent 
Pan-American Congress in Bogota, as well 
as the sensational plan of an unprecedented 
economic aid which President Eisenhower, 
with such unselfish spirit, made on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the recent United 
Nations Assembly. 

Many in Europe and America entertain 
the notion that the backward nations of 
Asia and Africa are already lost to the 
West and all efforts to win them back is 
futile. But the unexpected political ma- 
turity of the representatives of the recently 
liberated nations of Africa displayed in the 
current United Nations Assembly inspires 
us with high hopes that they (or at least 
an important part of them) by no means 
are inclined, after having been liberated 
from western thralldom, to fall an easy 
prey to an infinitely more insufferable 
Soviet slavery. 

The present U. N. General Assembly 
proves how strong is the struggle between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
around the newly-liberated nations of 
Africa. While the Soviet strives to enslave 
these peoples, the aim of the United States 
is to extend them real aid in all areas to 
enable them to preserve their independ- 
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ence and to make them prosper economi- 
cally. 
If the United States succeeds in this ven- 
ture and the new nations of Africa manage 
to hold on to their independence, become 
self-sufficient economically, and are spared 
the clutches of the Soviet, the world shall 
have been spared an awful danger. 
The Only Hope of Salvation 

If any serious agreement on important 
political issues and disarmament between 
the Soviet and the Free West is impossible, 
the question arises, why then the endless 
meetings between their representatives in 
order to solve these very issues? 

Is it not true that all these conferences 
were and are doomed to failure? Do not 
the governments which make the effort to 
hold these conferences understand this 
fact? 

There was the time (immediately after 
the last war) when both sides still believed 
that these negotiations could yield some 
results. 

Thus, the Soviet believed that she would 
be able to continue to exploit the gullibility 
of the West and to win ever new diplo- 
matic victories, as she really did win at the 
end of the war and during the period im- 
mediately following it. The Free West, on 
the other hand, believed that, through 
negotiation and mutual concessions, it 
would be possible to arrive at a compromise 
understanding with the Soviet, both on 
disarmament and on important political 
issues. 

But today neither side entertains such 
beliefs. Neither the Soviet has any illusions 
that she will be able to fool the Free West 
as before, nor the latter entertain any hope 
of obtaining any tangible results from any 
negotiation with Moscow. 

If this is the sinister reality, what need 
nor sense, then, in holding such costly and 
bombastic international conferences or 
even summit meetings? 
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Unfortunately, however, both sides feel 
the necessity of conferences and negotia- 
tions which, admittedly, are a pure waste 
of time, driven by outside considerations, 
To understand this, the following realities 
must be taken into account. 

The people of both sides are uneasy, 
desperately feeling the need of establishing 
the real peace. Naturally, these peoples, by 
direct or indirect, visible or invisible ways, 
exert a certain pressure on their govern- 
menst forcing them not to miss a single 
opportunity, nor to spare any possible 
effort, to insure the peace. 

It is understandable neither the govern- 
ments of the Free West nor the govern- 
ment of the Soviet are able to tell their 
peoples that, under present conditions, 
there is not a single hope of arriving at an 
understanding on the issue of the peace. 
The masses, .and even certain intellectual 
elements, however, wil] not understand, or 
cannot understand and believe that a re- 
liable understanding between East and 
West on the vital issues affecting the peace 
is not possible. Consequently, they will 
never forgive their governments if the lat- 
ter fail to thrash the issue incessantly in 
their quest for a solution through negotia- 
tion. 

It must be said also, that the two sides 
are not interested in their peoples alone. 
Both sides are also vitally interested in 
winning the sympathy of the neutrals, and 
to inspire them to do their utmost in bring- 
ing about disarmament and in establishing 
the real peace. And if they do not succeed 
in this, the fault is not theirs but that of 
their antagonist. 

Of course there are people who hold 
both sides responsible, but in reality the 
only guilty party is the Soviet, which, as 
we have seen, is never interested in arriv- 
ing at an understanding with the free 
world through mutual concessions. The 
Free West, on the contrary, has been sin- 
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cere in her effort, and since the Armistice 
has spared no effort to arrive at an under- 
standing with the Soviet on the above- 
mentioned bases, and yet the Free West 
invariably has failed in all her efforts. She 
has failed because, we repeat, the Soviet, 
intent on conquering the whole world, has 
no interest whatever in winning the peace. 

The following fact poses an exceedingly 
unfavorable problem for the cause of free- 
dom. While the doors and windows of the 
Communist world are tightly closed and 
the world is in no position to disseminate 
her ideas there, on the contrary, both the 
doors and the windows of the free world 
are wide open to the Soviet. 

Thus, while the truths of the free world 
are generally inaccessible to the Com- 
munist world, in the free world, on the 
other hand, the Soviet’s shameless lies are 
allowed to travel unhindered, poisoning 
the atmosphere and confounding the minds 
of men. 

In other words, while the Soviet is free 
to contact and to influence the minds of 
the peoples of the free world over the 
heads of their governments, the govern- 
ments of the free world are not allowed 
the same privilege of contacting the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. 

The so-called cultural exchange which 
has been functioning for a few years be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds is 
absolutely worthless for the cause of free- 
dom, because there is no exchange of ideas 
between the two camps. The Soviet vio- 
lently opposes any such exchange because 
she already disseminates her ideas, or her 
lies, in enemy countries. The only benefi- 
ciary from such exchange of ideas, in 
Soviet’s view, therefore, would be the free 
world, something which is not advan- 
tageous for the Soviet. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
ideological isolation of her peoples from 
the free world is a matter of life and death 


for the Soviet. Free intercommunication of 
minds, a free exchange of ideas between 
the Communist world and the Free West 
would open the eyes of both peoples, both 
the hapless captives of the Soviet Union 
and the peoples of the free world, and it 
would inevitably bring about the collapse 
of a social system which is based on de- 
ception and brute force. 

From this viewpoint, the removal of the 
site of the United Nations Organization to 
Moscow, recently proposed by Khrush- 
chev, alongside with Geneva or Vienna, 
in our opinion, would be exceedingly 
advantageous for the free world. The 
presence of the United Nations in Moscow 
would compel the Soviet Government, at 
least during the sessions, to open the chan- 
nels of radio and television to all speeches 
which are delivered there, and to allow 
the representatives of the free world the 
freedom of expression, without any censor- 
ship, something which is forbidden in the 
Communist world. And since the speeches 
of the United Nations Assembly are trans- 
lated into all principal languages, includ- 
ing the Russian, the peoples of the Soviet 
Union would have an opportunity to hear 
and understand them. 

It is of course impossible to believe that 
Khrushchey was serious when he men- 
tioned Moscow as the permanent site, or 
even the temporary shelter of the United 
Nations. 

® 

Khrushchev constantly speaks of peace- 
ful competition between the Soviet and the 
free world. Competition, however, is con- 
ducted under conditions of equality. Con- 
sequently, how can we speak of competi- 
tion when the Soviet has complete freedom 
of waging her propaganda in the free 
world while the latter is completely de- 
prived of all possibility of disseminating 
her ideas in the Soviet Union? Let Khrush- 
chev open the doors of the Soviet Union to 
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the free world and he shall see how com- 
petition can be waged. 

Khrushchev, however, so dreads such a 
step that he even did not take a chance on 
carrying out his promise to President Eisen- 
hower to visit Russia, and let the people 
of Russia hear what the President of the 
United States had to say. He was afraid 
that the President's message might open 
the eyes of the people and expose the 
Soviet’s lies in regard to the most vital 
questions. And if there is one thing which 
Khrushchev and his associates mortally 
fear it is the truth—the accessibility of truth 
to the peoples under the Soviet regime. 

If, then, the Free West will not be able to 


come to a satisfactory understanding with 
the Soviet, the reader will ask, how will the 
world come out of this most dangerous 
situation? 

Apparently by continuing the farce of 
the present conferences and negotiations 
and at the same time by retaining our posi- 
tion of strength to the maximum, until un- 
expected events rescue mankind from the 
brink of the abyss as has been the case in 
history so often. 

Otherwise the future of mankind is very 
gloomy when the leader of one of the 
world’s greatest powers is a half madman, 
not so very different from Hitler the mad- 
man. 
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@ SHORT STORY: 


A MATTER 
OF PRESTIGE 


(From the files of the Cheka) 


VALAD VALADIAN 


Prisoner Budaghian in cell No. 12 was 
seriously ill and it was certain that, in a 
few days, he would be placed on the hope- 
less list. The prison doctor, an intern, has- 
tened to inform the prison master that the 
patient was suffering from typhus, and 
therefore, he would need special care. He 
also suggested that Budaghian be trans- 
ferred to the city hospital since the prison 
accommodations for the sick were very 
poor. 

The prison master was sympathetic. He 
admitted that the disease might spread 
among the prisoners and that the patient 
should be transferred. But, he demurred, 
the assent of the President of the Cheka 
was necessary for such a transfer, and un- 
fortunately, the President was away. tem- 
porarily. It was necessary, therefore, to 
apply to his assistant Comrade Boghosian. 

So the two of them went to see the As- 
sistant but the latter positively refused 
their request. 

“There really is no need of it,” he argued. 
“On the contrary, let him stay there and 
die quietly. It will save us lot of trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” the young doctor 
asked, not knowing what the Cheka had 
determined about the fate of the patient. 

“Just so,” Comrade Boghosian replied 
with deliberate mysteriousness. “We are 
just waiting for the return of our President. 
It won't be long now.” 


The young intern, after a moment's 
thought, took off his glasses and started 
to polish them. 

“After all, of course, it is your right to 
settle the matter one way or another. Hav- 
ing informed you of the serious condition 
of prisoner Budaghian I have discharged my 
moral duty which was imposed on me by 
my profession. As a physician, of course, 
I am bound to continue the medication.” 

“All right, all right,” the Assistant de- 
rided in a friendly tone. “You do your duty 
and we shall do ours if and when your 
patient recovers. You only see to it that 
the typhus does not spread in the prison. 
After all, there are those among the pris- 
oners whom we need. We cannot afford 
to have them infected.” 

Budaghian had relatives in the city who, 
hearing about his sickness, applied for 
permission to see him. His brother went 
to Comrade Boghosian to intercede with 
him so that their sister could see the pa- 
tient. But it proved to no avail. The As- 
sistant prison master was adamant. 

“First,” he objected, “our President is 
not here and without him I don’t want to 
grant such requests. Secondly, if you will 
stop to think, it is better for your brother 
that he should die of the typhus. You will 
at least say it was he who died and you 
will save us a lot of headache.” 

It was the fifth day and Budaghian was 
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in a high fever in his cell. His condition 
was so bad that attendants of the prison 
no longer called at his cell for fear of in- 
fection. Only the intern came regularly, 
two or three times a day. He was young, 
kind-hearted and unselfish. He had taken 
a liking for the patient who, likewise, was 
young, scarcely 22. He had little hope that 
he would recover and yet he was deter- 
mined to stand by him until his last breath. 

The President of the Cheka, Comrade 
Zaven Arushanian, who was absent, re- 
turned now. He had gone to Erivan about 
the case of Budaghian which had become 
the butt of a divergency of opinion be- 
tween the local Cheka and the Center. 
The Center thought Budaghian’s guilt had 
not been conclusively proved, and there- 
fore, was opposed to his immediate exe- 
cution. Comerade Zaven, Budaghian’s in- 
veterate foe, on the other hand, had hurried 
to Erivan to fight the matter out with the 
Center. 

After long give and take, the Center fi- 
nally yielded on the point, conceding to 
the local Cheka the determination of the 
fate of Budaghian. And now Comrade 
Zaven was returning, having won his point. 
Satisfied, proud and happy. 

He gave his Assistant a detailed report 
of his debates and his argumentations with 
the comrades of the Center. 

“By sheer dint of power, by my will and 
my teeth, I extracted from them what we 
wanted. I distempered a good deal of 
blood and friendly disposition on account 
of that no-good Budaghian. 

“All that ado for nothing,” Boghosian 
moaned. 

“How come?” 

“Of course. While you were making a 
hue and cry over there, Budaghian already 
is on his way to the grave.” 

“What do you say?” 

“Yes indeed. Budaghian fell ill with the 
typhus and the doctor has no hope that 
he shall recover.” 
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“Which doctor?” 

“Our Doctor Tarumian.” 

“And when did the patient come down?” 

“Five, six, seven days, I do not know for 
sure, because, according to the Doctor, 
Budaghian was ill before his collapse.” 

“How is his condition now?” 

“I told you, the Doctor has no hope.” 

The face of the President clouded. “Are 
you sure?” he asked. 

“Very sure. In a sense it was a good 
thing.” 

“How so?” 

“In this sense that Budaghian, the dog, 
shall die like a dog. The Doctor told me 
what is ailing him and I told him to let 
him die. Tarumian wanted to move him 
to the city hospital, or he wanted a special 
nurse by his side twenty four hours a day, 
but I rejected both.” 


“But that was wholly unnecessary,” the 
President of the Cheka observed. 

“How come?” Boghosian was surprised. 

“You shouldn't have done it,” the Presi- 
dent repeated, his face clouding. 

“You shouldn't have refused the Doc- 
tor’s proposals, on the contrary, you should 
have granted all his requests for the re- 
covery of the patient.” 

“But why?” Boghosian was baffled even 
more. 

“Very simple. Budaghian must be saved 
at all cost. He must not die of the typhus.” 

“You are kidding!” Boghosian chuckled. 

“I am very much in earnest, Comrade 
Boghosian,” interrupted Arushanian, “there 
is nothing funny or strange in what I said. 
I repeat, in vain you obstructed the Doc- 
tor. Wrong, wrong! Short-sightedness! But 
it is not too late yet. We must reverse the 
orders. Get the Doctor on the phone, let 
him come here at once.” 


“I can’t understand,” the Assistant 


bristled his brows, “we ought to talk this 


matter over.” 


“All right, talk, but that’s all the good it 
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will do you. Now call him up. Let him 
come over at once.” 

Restraining his steadily mounting anger, 
Boghosian picked up the receiver. He was 
told that Tarumian had gone to the prison. 

“In that case let’s go to the prison,” Aru- 
shanian hastened. “Let's go together. I 
will settle the matter on the spot.” 

“Let's go, but if you ask me, all this is 
needless.” 

“It’s never needless. You don’t under- 
stand that this is a matter of prestige for 
us. You don’t understand.” 

Doctor Tarumian met them at the gate 
of the prison just when he was stepping 
out. 

“Hello, Doctor. How is your patient?” 
Boghosian accosted him. 

“Very serious.” 

“I think,” Arushanian interrupted sharp- 
ly, “the patient should not be kept inside 
the prison.” 

The intern looked at the Assistant, be- 
wildered, and mumbled a few words. But 
the President continued in a tone which 
brooked no contradiction. 

“It’s a big mistake that you have kept 
him in the prison. Now arrange for his 
transfer at once.” 

“Where shall I transfer him?” hesitated 
the astonished intern. 

“Wherever you think proper, say, the 
city hospital, for instance. Only step on it 
and see to it that the patient recovers. 
That’s right. These are my orders!” 

“As you say,” the intern was relieved. 
“Although moving him is a risk, still it’s 
the only chance I have. I will do my best 
to bring him back to health.” 

Having settled the matter, the President 
of the Cheka and his Assistant returned to 
their headquarters. After a long pause the 
Assistant finally unburdened his chest. 

“My God, man. I simply can’t make it. 
Why did you do it?” 

“In order to. . . Yet wait. I cannot di- 
vulge my reasons as yet. You will know it 
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when the time comes. So, let’s have no 
more of it. From here on I am taking per- 
sonal charge. This is a matter of prestige 
for the party.” 

While in a state of coma the patient Bu- 
daghian was moved to the city hospital, a 
spacious two story building. By order of the 
President all the patients of the top floor 
were moved to the first floor to sever all 
communication with the outside world. A 
rigid surveillance was clamped on Budagh- 
ian’s room. Aside from his physician, only a 
feldscher was allowed to be with him and 
keep guard over him at nights. 

The crisis was expected on the following 
day or the night of the transfer. Doctor 
Tarumian stood by his patient from morn- 
ing till night. 

“Is there any hope, Doctor?” the Feld- 
scher asked after the customary injection, 
“his pulse is very weak. Do you think he 
will pull through?” 

“His condition is, of course, serious. All I 
can say is we must keep trying until the 
end.” 

“Suppose he suddenly is wrested from 
the jaws of death. It will be like a miracle, 
won't it?” 

At the hospital office the telephone was 
constantly busy and every once in a while 
someone showed up at the patient’s room 
with an inquiry. 

“Comrade Zaven wants to know how the 
patient is doing”. 

And the Doctor always gave the same 
answer. 

“Tell him his condition is serious. Little 
hope. The crisis is nearing.” 

Outside, under the hospital walls the 
relatives of the patient were pacing back 
and forth in desperation, in vain trying to 
obtain permission for one last call on their 
dying relative. 

Toward evening the crisis was passed. 
The patient held out under the decisive 
stress of life and death. He was saved now. 


The news of his recovery slipped from 
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the hospital and spread all over the city. 
The huddled relatives of the patient were 
giving glory to God and sobbing from joy. 
It was a veritable miracle. 

“I am very pleased, very pleased,” Aru- 
shanian said to his Assistant. “I would have 
been very distressed if the patient had 
died.” 

Boghosian was still confounded. His 
brain could not grasp what Arushanian was 
saying. 

“I just don’t get it, even if they cut off 
my neck!” 

“You will understand once you under- 
stand my aim. Be patient for a few days 
longer.” 

Thereafter the case of Budaghian took 
the back seat. Boghosian, who already was 
sick of it, no longer was curious and asked 
no questions to the President. The latter, 
in turn, kept a mysterious silence. He kept 
silent for full three days. 

On the fourth day, late in the morning, 
he sent for Doctor Tarumian and ordered 
him to move his patient back to the prison 
right away. 

It’s too early, Comrade Arushanian, the 
patient is not yet . . .” the intern was 
shocked at this sudden and in comprehen- 
sible turn of events. 

“You will do as I say. I don’t want you 
to keep him at the city hospital any longer.” 

The intern nevertheless tried to argue 
with him that moving the patient was 
neither possible nor desirable just then. 
Budaghian has just passed the crisis, he 
pleaded, he is still too weak to move. He 
will need at least one week’s rest to be 
able to move. 

However, the Chekist was adamant. “No 
sense in arguing with me, Comrade Doc- 
tor,” he persisted. “You have done your 
duty, you have cured the patient. Now he 
is ours. We shall take care of him.” 

They returned the patient Budaghian to 
his prison cell with the same unceremo- 
niousness with which they had hustled him 


off to the city hospital, if anything even 
with a greater degree of rigid surveillance. 
He had been moved to the city hospital in 
a state of coma, but now being conscious, 
the ordeal was even more painful and the 
contrast between the comforts of the city 
hospital and the darkness and the stench 
of his prison cel] made his suffering quite 
unbearable. 

“Is he back in his cell?” Arushanian 
asked the prison master whom he had sum- 
moned for a special report. 

“Yes, we have moved him.” 

“You will now clamp down a rigid sur- 
veilance. All special favors which were al- 
lowed because of his sickness must be 
cancelled now.” 

Then he added, “After two days I myself 
will come and make the final dispositions.” 

Two days later Arushanian visited the 
prison and, in keeping with his custom of 
inspecting the cells, he called on cell No. 
12. The evening lights being turned on, 
the little cell was well illuminated. Bu- 
daghian was lying on his cot, his face 
fixed on the ceiling. He raised his head 
slightly at the noises at his door, just as 
the visitors stepped in. 

“What this? Still on your back?” Arv- 
shanian thundered. “It seems you are not 
trying. Come now, try it. Try to get on 
your feet. Don’t make me wait.” 

The patient was silent at first. He was so 
weak he could hardly raise himself to a 
sitting position when necessary. 

“Come now. Don’t make me repeat. Do 
what I tell you,” Arushanian was impa- 
tient. 

Budaghian was hurt and angry. He cast 
a look of fierce hatred at his tormentor. 
Then suddenly, with a superhuman effort, 
he raised himself to a sitting position, then, 
slipping his feet down the cot, he straight- 
ened himself. And he really stood up. His 
face was pale, drained of all blood and most 
pitiful. He breathed heavily as if he had 
just climbed the summit of a mountain. It 
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lasted for only a brief moment. He swayed 
and again fell on his cot. The flaming an- 
ger in his eye was extinguished. 

“He did rise to his feet, at all events he 
did manage it more or less,” Arushanian 
grumbled as he watched the scene, his 
hands resting on his hips. “It means it is 
possible.” 


And he stepped out of the cell. 

The next day Arushanian confided to his 
Assistant: “This evening we will execute 
the sentence which was passed long ago.” 

“What sentence?” the Assistant asked. 

“The one pertaining to Budaghian. We 
will execute it.” 


“This very night?” 

“Yes. We have no reason to postpone it 
longer. He is strong enough to stand on 
his feet.” 

“But he can hardly stand up. . .” 

“That much will be enough for us. Just 
so he can stand against the wall.” 

“But my God, man! If you were going 


to execute him, wh you go 
toouble of wunian tke tak Ger ae 
could have just let him die and 


ir 


“It will be all right, be brave,” the 
Chekist cheered him, “all we need is that 
you walk to the execution chamber, and 
then stand erect for only two minutes. That 
is all. Be brave. Be brave.” 











@ A PORTRAIT OF IMMORTALITY — PART I: 


SOGHOMON 
TEHLIRIAN 


SARKIS ATAMIAN 


Some win fame during their lifetime; a 
few become legends and live to hear about 
it; rarely does one attain immortality in the 
minds of men — even after death. Sogho- 
mon Tehlirian was given all three before 
he had lived one-third the span of life God 
allotted to him. 


The Beginning 

He was born on April 2, 1987, in the 
village of Kemakh, province of Pakarish 
made rich with centuries of the Armenian 
heritage. His Armenian Protestant parents, 
Khachadoor and Hnazant, had given Teh- 
lirian three older brothers — Misak, Setrag, 
and Avedis. When he was only two years 
old his family moved to the city of Erzinga, 
where he spent a happy childhood, enjoy- 
ing the blessings which his father’s suc- 
cessful livelihood provided. By the time he 
graduated from the Central High School 
of Erzinga, his father and uncles had fol- 
lowed their business interests to Serbia and 
established subsidiaries there. His brothers 
Misak and Setrag had joined their father, 
and Avedis was studying medicine at the 
American College in Beirut. Tehlirian, in 
1918, went to Serbia to join his father and 
brothers for a brief while, and then go to 
an appropriate European university to 
study mechanical engineering. This passion 
was to be revived years later under dif- 
ferent and ironic circumstances. In the 
meanwhile, World War I broke out. 

The barbaric deportation and massacre 


of the Armenians by the Turks had begun. 
His beloved mother, brother Avedis, and 
relatives in Erzinga were destroyed. The 
Armenian nation was being destroyed. 
When the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion uttered the call to self-defense and 
formed the immortal Volunteer Regiment, 
Tehlirian did not tell his father of his in- 
tentions . . . he simply left home, jour- 
neyed through Bulgaria and Rumania and 
reached the Caucasus. 


He reported for duty. The recruiting 
sergeant could not help but smile as he 
brushed back his mustache . . . the young 
volunteer was scarcely seventeen years old. 
But the lad’s spirit would not be dismayed, 
so he was recruited, and in deference to 
his age, as a medical aide. No sooner had 
his regiment reached the front, then he 
maneuvered his way into the infantry un- 
der the command of General Antranig. 
And to his surprise here he discovered . . . 
his brother Missak, who had also answered 
the call to battle. He acquitted himself 
with valor through the battles of Diliman, 
Sorp, and Grkoud. With the victorious 
Regiment, he entered the immortal Arme- 
nian city of Van, and then went on to Bitlis 
and Moush. He participated in all the cam- 
poigns under Antranig’s command until 
the Russian defection from the war, under 
the new policy of the Bolsheviks who had 
taken power. Without further aid, the Ar- 
menian Regiment dissolved. 


(40) 
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The Bolsheviks who, under Lenin, had 
presented themselves as the champions of 
the minorities, and their right to self-deter- 
mination and liberty, now conveniently 
forgot the Armenians. The battlefront from 
Van to Erzinga received the hammer-like 
blows of the Turks who tried to occupy 
the oil of Baku on which the German High 
Command relied so heavily. When the Al- 
lies stopped the Germans at the second 
battle of the Marne, they owed it, in large 
part, to the incomparable Armenian he- 
roes, who, deserted by their Russian “big 
brothers” held that front for six months. 
It was here that Tehlirian next partici- 
pated. He volunteered his services to the 
irregulars and joined the incomparable 
guerrilla bands of Mourad of Sebastia, 
Gaidzag Arakel, and Sebouh . . . the fight- 
ing Armenian elite. This was soldiering 
such as few soldiers anywhere, at any time, 
were to know it, with little or no supplies, 
over incredibly difficult terrain, in constant 
thirty-below-zero weather, with a vicious 
Turkish Army destroying every Armenian 
soldier and non-combatant, woman and 
child alike. It was on this unequalled call 
to duty that the Armenian Bolsheviks and 
their following turned their backs exposing 
whatever remained of the Armenians to 
certain annihilation . . . if men of Tehlir- 
ian’s caliber had quit. 

He and his comrades went through in- 
credible hell and fought their way into 
Garin, Papert and Erzinga, gathering the 
tattered Armenians who still remained 
alive, giving them aid and protection while 
leading them out to the safety of the 
Caucasus. Thousands were saved, thusly. 

While in Erzinga, Tehlirian sought out 
the home of his childrhood. He had 
guessed long since, as did all Armenians, 
the probable extent of the Armenian mas- 
sacres. He had experienced the bitterness 
of war. But he had been unable to imagine 
the depths of despondency until he viewed 
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the remains of his home and town. Of 
twenty thousand Armenians, only two or 
three individuals remained alive . . . they 
had accepted Islam. His home, like the 
others, had been razed to the ground. He 
stood looking on the ruins and he imagined 
his mother baking the family bread on the 
hearth, his brothers studying, his father 
reading aloud from the Bible. His mother, 
his brother, his relatives . . . all had been 
massacred, when under the false promises 
of the Turkish authorities they had been 
led to believe that for strategic reasons 
they would be removed to “safety”. Groups 
of four or five hundred people had “moved” 

. . a day’s journey outside the town and 
observers’ eyes . . . and they had been 
butchered by the Turkish mobs, the sol- 
diers and the gendarmerie. 

Tehlirian looked upon the ruins and 
sobbed. There are unique experiences in 
life which suddenly create compelling 
goals in human existence. He knew this as, 
for the first time in his life, he felt a faint- 
ness coming on, a dizziness, with black 
spots before his eyes. The anguish in his 
soul determined his vow . . . and he vowed 
to the memory of his mother, to the mar- 
tyred Armenian nation, that as long as God 
allowed a single breath in his life, he 
would track down the person responsible 
for this and take his life. And if he were 
wrong in this vow, then God would deny 
him the right to be the instrument of His 
vengeance. There was no further meaning 
in Tehlirian’s life apart from this oath. 

When the Armenian caravans had been 
safely delivered to the safety of the Cau- 
casus, Tehlirian, exhausted, still did not 
lay down his rifle. His comrades were 
holding, desperately, the wavering line at 
Kughi and Derchani. In the guerrilla 
groups of Vahan Tcheraz and Kughetzi 
Abkar they fought valiantly the delaying 
action of desperate men. Under the invin- 
cible guidance of Aram, the Armenians 
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had finally halted the victorious Turks, the 
Armenian Republic had been born, and the 
Armistice brought the war to end. Tehlir- 
ian laid down his rifle. All attention was 
focused on the political problems of the 
new-born Republic, the perfidy of desert- 
ing Allies to Armenia’s cause, and the mo- 
mentum being gathered by the Bolsheviks 
and the Turks. There was an Armenian 
government now. Tehlirian was not a man 
who understood the nuances of statecraft 
and politics. He was no longer needed on 
the battlefield. He now turned his atten- 
tion to the motivating force of his life and 
went to Tiflis. 


Again, he volunteered his services to the 
high command of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, and discussed his plans. 


In 1919, the Ninth General Assembly of 
the Federation had deliberated about the 
problem. The Young Turk leadership, un- 
der the evil genius of Enver, Talaat, and 
Djemal had systematically devised the 
plans for Armenian genocide, and sys- 
tematically carried them out. Thus, they 
ushered genocide into the twentieth cen- 
tury. True, it would take a second world 
war before mankind would pass into law 
the principle that genocide was a crime 
against humanity and that its perpetrators 
would be punished. But who would punish 
these criminals now? 


The Assembly knew that certain Allied 
powers were already using Armenian na- 
tional interests as a pawn in their own po- 
litical game. Nevertheless, they would have 
to be approached through diplomatic chan- 
nels. A test case would have to be made, 
and they would be encouraged to consider 
the problem of genocide and retribution. 
The Armenian homeland had been de- 
spoiled and a million and one-half Arme- 
nians had been slaughtered. And what if 
the stunted moral conscience of the Allies 
gave way to political expediency on the 


grounds that no international law existed 
for making retribution, what then? 


The Federation refused to believe that 
justice was dead. Without justice, no 
moral comprehension is possible, and 
without morality, the human being is 
inconceivable the Young Turks 
were a case in point. But justice without 
retribution is the confirmation of injustice. 
Retribution is justice made manifest. Who 
would demand the retributive act, if great 
world powers failed to assume this basic 
morality? Once again, destiny placed the 
burden on the shoulders of the Federation 
to act for its people. So it was that the 
Assembly decided to seek retribution itself, 
if the diplomats of the world abandoned 
their duty. One way or another, the Young 
Turk leaders responsible would pay the 
price for the genocide they perpetrated. 


The decision was made to order. Teh- 
lirian not only volunteered but let the high 
command of the Federation know of his 
oath and his determination. His services 
were accepted. He was ready to begin im- 
mediately. But the Assembly’s decision was 
one thing, and the machinery with which 
to implement it was another . . . such an 
undertaking required vast organization and 
energy. At present, all available energy, 
which was limited enough, was being 
poured into the countless political prob- 
lems besetting the infant Republic. If Teh- 
lirian acted now he would virtually have 
to go it alone until details were worked 
out. How long would that be? It was any- 
one’s guess. Tehlirian conceded the logic 
of the argument, but he was churning with 
impatience. If there were no objections 
(and there were none) he would try on 
his own, accepting whatever help he might 
find, expecting nothing from anyone, and 
reporting whatever he found, when he 
found it, to the Federation. 

He had one other bit of personal busi- 
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ness to attend to. During his soldiering in 
the Regiment, he had met Miss Anahid 
Tatigian, whose family was acquainted 
with the Tehlirians in Erzinga. They had 
fallen in love and pledged their troth, pray- 
ing that the war would not rob them of 
each other. Love provides a deeper under- 
standing in silence than words can without 
love. Anahid knew what he intended. This 
one task more Soghomon would have to do 
before either could find happiness to- 
gether. He was satisfied when he met her, 
that she would safely reach Odessa with 
her friends. He would join her as soon as 
he could. Up to this point in his life, Teh- 
lirian had already earned himself a place 
in the hearts of those who knew him. He 
was now to embark on a mission that 
would win a place in the hearts of those 
who had merely heard of him . . . and of 
generations yet to come who would hear 
of him, and in hearing, would know him, 
and in knowing him would pay homage to 
all that is noble and good in the manhood 


of Armenia. 


The dusk was falling rapidly, and in a 
few moments night would mercifully 
soften the harshness of the day which had 
been like the many days before. He fought 
back the tightening of his throat and his 
fingers still felt her’s reluctantly parting 
from his hand. He could barely make out 
the white handkerchief she waved as he 
stood on the quay watching the dark out- 
line of the boat moving out to sea. 


“I promise,” she had said. “I promise Ill 
wait for you . . . go and do what it is that 
must be done, and come back to me.” And 
Anahid knew, waving goodbye to her love, 
that the man who was swallowed up in the 
darkness on the quay would somehow suc- 
ceed, he would somehow accomplish his 
mission, and if God willed, he would re- 
turn to her. He had pledged he would 
return . . . and neither knew that four 
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years would pass before they beheld each 
other once again. 
The Quest 

With that iron will which characterized 
him to his death, Tehlirian buried the 
memory of his Anahid deep in the recesses 
of his mind, and turned his attention to 
the other thing . . . the thing which he 
had to do if Anahid was to have meaning 
to him, if he was to have meaning to him- 
self, if God, the world, and destiny were 
to have meaning for any one of the million 
and one-half Armenians who had been 
slaughtered. So he left and made his way 
to Istanbul, not knowing what he would 
find, but knowing that when he found it, 
he would know what to do. 

Ostensibly, Istanbul had not changed 
much by the war despite Turkey's hu- 
miliating defeat brought upon it by the 
misguided policies of its leaders in the 
Ittihad-Terakki Party. A few understood 
the profound political consequences, but 
most did not seem to realize what had 
happened . . . that the Ottoman Empire 
had ceased to be, that Turkey would ex- 
perience more changes in the next decade 
than the old Empire had in five hundred 
years, and that a handful of Turks had en- 
gineered the decimation of the Armenians 
in one of history's most heinous crimes. 
The gay life continued, the boats plied 
their trade on the Bosphorus, and the sun’s 
rays were thrown back by the gleaming 
domes of minarets as they had been for 
centuries. 

The Armenians were no more throughout 
their homeland. Massacre, deportation, and 
forceful conversion to Islam had created 
nothingness where once there had been 
everything. The towering crags, the scorch- 
ed dunes mutely covered the bodies of the 
Armenian martyred. But in Istanbul, the 
Armenians had fared better . . . slightly. 
Their proximity to the European West and 
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the surveillance of European diplomats 
within the city had stayed the Young 
Turk’s hand lest the civilized world obtain 
evidence bearing out the rumors that in 
other parts of Turkey the Armenians had 
been destroyed. Into the city straggled 
the remnants of those Armenians near and 
around Istanbul who had escaped the 
holocaust. The Armenian community, 
stunned, was trying to re-focus its sights 
on whatever reality that remained for them. 

It was into this situation that Tehlirian 
came, and his first stop was at the head- 
quarters of the newspaper “Jagadamard”. 
Armenians pressed and milled about, des- 
perately seeking some word or message 
which might have reached the paper giv- 
ing them information about families, homes, 
or next of kin who might have survived. 
He approached the young man behind the 
counter and asked to place a brief notice 
in the paper stating that he was alive and 
asking his relatives to notify him of their 
whereabouts, if they were alive. In those 
days, only the Armenian press accomplished 
the difficult task of helping lost souls find 
each other if starvation and massacre had 
not found them first. 

While making this arrangement, a young 
girl employed by the newspaper office ap- 
proached him. She introduced herself as 
Yeranouhi Danielian. She couldn't help 
overhear, she said, that Tehlirian was from 
the city of Erzinga and had served on the 
Russian front. Did he know of a Levon 
Madatian, formerly of Istanbul, who had 
also served in the Russian campaign in the 
Armenian Volunteer Regiment? Madatian’s 
family still survived in Istanbul, and if 
Tehlirian would be good enough to see his 
parents and give them news of him, they 
would be eternally grateful. 

This chance meeting on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1919, was to have deep signifi- 
cance three years later. Miss Danielian 
was to play an important role in the mani- 


festation of justice. “Yes”, Tehlirian, said. 
He knew Madatian, but to the best of his 
knowledge he should have returned to Is- 
tanbul by this time. Together, they walked 
down the quaint colorful streets of Istanbul 
to the Madatian residence, and she learned 
he was a Dashnak by political conviction, 
and he learned she was Hunchak. She 
laughed with appreciation at the obvious 
ease with which these two representatives 
of differing political faiths could meet, 
respect each other’s political differences, 
and even agree that the tragedy of the 
Armenian nation and the retribution which 
it demanded over-rode all political differ- 
ences. Perhaps this is the lesson the. Ar- 
menian nation needs to learn . . . that its 
internal hatreds cease only in the face of 
supreme tragedy. But how many such 
tragedies can the nation sustain before 
hatred turns into love? 

As they crossed the street, she pointed 
out an imposing house, and her voice, 
choked with emotion, identified it as the 
home of the unconscionable traitor, Haroo, 
tyoun Mugurditchian. Tehlirian had not 
previously heard of it . . .he was stunned 
to hear now that Mugurditchian had per- 
sonally prepared a list of over three hun- 
dred Armenian intellectuals, civic leaders 
and dignitaries, and sold the list to Talaat 
Pasha, the arch-assassin of the Armenians. 
It was this list that Talaat used to liqui- 
date the three hundred. Mugurditchian 
grew wealthy on the blood of his brethren 
and enjoyed Talaat’s friendship and pro- 
tection. Miss Danielian quickly filled in 
the details and cried with anguish that 
even more un-endurable than the mass- 
murder was this insult to injury . . . the 
existence of the arch-traitor who lived well 
in the midst of this tragedy, surrounded by 
the very loved-onces the martyred three 
hundred left behind. 

Anger swelled up in Tehlirian’s veins. 
His brain asked itself: How true is this? 
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Can it be possible? Is Miss Danielian dis- 
torting to just the faintest degree? They 
met the Madatians and Tehlirian went 
about his business. He read the newspa- 
pers voraciously, frequented the public 
places, asked interminable questions try- 
ing to establish the location of the Young 
Turk assassins. But no one could tell him 
more than Miss Danielian already had .. . 
the ignominious defeat of Turkey led to 
the inevitable. Even before the war was 
over, the Young Turk leadership had fled 
from Istanbul, taking all the monies of the 
treasury. No one knew where they were. 

It was Sunday morning and Tehlirian 
went to church as usual. It had also be- 
come usual these past few years to ask the 
Father of Christ, in whose name the Ar- 
menians met their death, why they had to 
die the way they did. “The meek shall 
inherit the earth”, He had said, but the 
poor Armenian meek . . . they were denied 
the rightful inheritance of marked graves. 
Even Christ was not denied that much. But 
Tehlirian’s faith clung fast to one thing .. . 
the mind could not understand these 
things . . . only God could. And somehow, 
in His infinite mercy, He had an explana- 
tion. In this Tehlirian had to believe, so 
he kept staring with reverence at the splen- 
did altar, the golden crucifix, and became 
a part of the incense-filled mystery that 
always prevails in His church on His Sab- 
bath morn. And soon, the sonorous words 
of the priest disciplined his random 
thoughts and he listened and his mind 
extracted the meaning of what was being 
said. 

The priest continued his sermon during 
this sacred mass for the Armenian mar- 
tyred. All the evidence is in, he said. It is 
now known what happened. The Chief of 
Police of Istanbul, one Bedri Pasha, acting 
on orders from higher up, had engineered 
the systematic murder of at least three 
hundred Armenian intellectuals . . . the 


finest manhood of the nation. The martyrs 
had been mercilessly hunted down. When 
they were arrested, they were taken to the 
central prison in groups of fifty or a hun- 
dred. The first group contained seventy-- 
five men, the priest said . . . we must pray, 
he said. 

The windows of the jail were boarded 
so no chance observer could see. The tor- 
tured screams of the victims mingled with 
the curses of their Turkish jailers . . . we 
must pray, the priest said, for the souls of 
Jongiulian, and Zakarian, and Levon La- 
rentz, and Chavoushian and Tomajanian 
... and Tehlirian heard and he felt ill and’ 
he wanted to shut out the sonorous voice 
of the priest. But it continued. We must 
pray, he said, for Siamanto, and Daniel 
Varoujan, and Pashayan, and Parseghian, 
and Daghavarian, and Ashukbashian, and 
Aknouni, and Kajag, and Sharigian, and . . . 

Tehlirian felt the incense laden atmos- 
phere oppress him, churn his thoughts, and 
drive his blood to his temples. No! Not 
Varoujan, that immortal poet whose Arme- 
nian verses inspired a nation . . . not he— 
he could not have his eyes plucked out in 
that prison. And Siamanto? That genius of 
the stormy pen . . . he could not be tortured 
until his brain, which housed the divine 
inspiration of his people, oozed out on the 
bloody stones of the prison floor. And 
Aknouni . . . that fiery rebel who knew no 
fear when he shamed the Czarist tribunals 
into easing their persecution of the Cau- 
casian Armenians . . . how could he be 
dead at the hands of Turks whose only act 
of “courage” took place behind locked 
doors and boarded windows? And Sharig- 
ian, and Zartarian . . . whose combined 
geniuses breathed the will to exist in any’ 
Armenian who would read their writings 
... and Kajag...and... and... 

And the priest continued piling up 
evidence, proving beyond a shadow of a 
doubt what had occurred because one- 
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wretched Armenian, born from the womb 
of an Armenian mother, prepared a list for 
his friend, Talaat, from whose bloody hand 
he received blood money in order to en- 
hance his zest for living amidst the graves 
of the dead. And the priest prayed for the 
souls of the dead, and begged mercy for 
the traitor, and asked for divine patience 
on the part of his flock . . . for God had 
said “Revenge is Mine.” 

Tehlirian heard and understood what 
would become so obvious a half-century 
later . . . that the handful, the few, the 
leadership of the Armenian nation, would 
be sorely missed as that nation needed 
leadership so desperately, and without 
leadership the nation could atrophy and 
disappear and herein lay the real enormity 
of the Turkish crime. Tehlirian rushed out 
to the open air. For the second time since 
witnessing the desolation and ruins of his 
home in Erzinga, his brain reeled, the 
black spots began their crazy leaping dance 
before his eyes, and he fought desparately 
to regain his consciousness. The modern- 
day psychologists would no doubt have an 
esoteric label to pin on his symptoms, but 
the simplest man knew what righteous 
wrath did to the human soul when con- 
fronted with such monstrous injustice. Hu- 
manity had understood since its birth that 
without retribution, justice is merely a 
word, and in the countless stream of hu- 
manity only a few would be close enough 
to God to understand, only a few would 
dare to declare themselves the instrument 
of His retribution so that justice would not 
perish. Only a few would take the conse- 
quences of His merciful judgement. 

A few days later, Tehlirian found him- 
self in the vicinity of the arch-traitor’s pa- 
latial residence. He saw a young boy play- 
ing in the garden and the house was made 
impregnable by locked iron gates. He went 
across the street to the wine shop of an 
Armenian, sat at the table, and smoked. 


He watched the two old men at the table 
nearby playing tavloo and commenting 
upon the martyred three hundred and the 
traitor Harootyoun. “I am not saying God 
is blind,” said one old man as he threw the 
dice and moved the disks on the dark 
triangles of wood on the tavloo board. “I 
am saying that if He has seen as much as 
we, then why is that traitor allowed to 
live?” Tehlirian listened idly to the ani- 
mated conversation of the two men. He 
had scarcely noticed the boy who entered 
the shop, went to the owner and said, “My 
father is having a party and he wants five 
bottles of Martel.” The proprietor placed 
the wine in a container and the boy walked 
out. “Eh,” said the old man at the tavioo 


board, “The offspring does well the bid- 


ding of the monster, his father.” Tehlirian’s 
mind, which had been pre-occupied, sud- 
denly became alert. Of course! He remem- 
bered where he had seen the boy before. 
In the garden of the arch-traitor, Haroo- 
tyoun. And he cursed himself for having 
been less attentive. He might have been 
able to follow the boy home and enter the 
forbidding house when they opened the 
door. He flung himself out of the wine 
shop. It was too late. The boy had disap- 
peared and the entrances to the house 
were closed. 

He crossed the street, angrily pacing up 
and down. Then he approached the large, 
low window and peered through the thin 
curtains. Inside, the bright lights were on, 
a large table had been set with gleaming 
silver and bright crystal. The guests were 
boisterously talking and laughing. And the 
arch-traitor wrapped on a tinkling glass 
for attention, stood on his feet, raised his 
wine glass, and began a toast of welcome. 
Tehlirian’s blood pounded beneath his 
scalp. There was the traitor, within arms 
reach, virtually, and the only thing stand- 
ing between them was one thin pane of 
glass. Again, he threw a glance at the 
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locked door. It was impossible to enter the 
house without causing alarm. In an instant, 
he reached the decision. His hand whipped 
out the pistol in his pocket. The shattering 
glass added a strange tone to the roar of 
the shot as the window splintered into a 
thousand fragments. The words fioze on 
the arch-traitor’s lips, his body softly 
slumped into the chair . . . the wine glass 
fell from his grasp staining the white table 
cloth. The following morning, in his room, 
Tehlirian stared with bitter disappointment 
at the newspaper account. The arch-traitor 
Mgurditchian had been shot by an un- 
known assailant, but he was only wounded 
and had been taken to the hospital. 

Tehlirian was thus pondering the ques- 
tion why fate had spared this fiend, why 
his shot had not gone true, when he was 
startled by a knock at his door. Miss 
Danielian came in smiling, and warmly 
shaking his hand began heaping praise and 
congratulations on him and offering a 
prayer of thanks to the Almighty. Tehlir- 
ian smiled bitterly and said that he was not 
worthy of such praise for the fiend still 
lived. And when she looked at him quizzi- 
cally, he motioned to the newspaper head- 
lines. Suddenly, she understood. “Oh, that,” 
she exclaimed, “but of course, you couldn’t 
know . . . the paper was printed last night. 
I just came from the hospital. The traiter 
died this morning . . . nothing could save 
him, it was meant to be.” Tehlirian’s gloom 
disappeared instantly. He heaved a sigh of 
relief and thought of Daniel Varoujan, 
Siamanto, Kajag, Zartarian and. . . The 
life of the traitor would not bring back the 
martyrs, but their memories could rest 
more easily in the minds of those who 
stayed alive to do them homage. 

The Armenian community in Istanbul 
became delirious with joy. A tremendous 
moral uplift was in the air. So there was 
justice after all. In the midst of it one day, 
an invitation came to Tehlirian. Arch- 
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bishop Zaven, Patriarch of Istanbul, wish- 
ed to see him. The archbishop expressed 
his profoundest respects to Tehlirian and 
stated that the traitor had also been respon- 
sible, with his carefully prepared list, for 
~ liquidation of several church dignita- 
. the loss was irreplaceable. Tehlir- 

ian ani got to the point. He explained 
his mission . . . his vow to avenge the Ar- 
menian nation by exacting the life of the 
Turkish monster, Talaat Pasha . . . and 
that he needed help. Would the Archbishop 
use his good offices to inquire the where- 
abouts of Talaat? The Patriarch shook his 
head. He could understand the young 
man’s passionate devotion to this cause, 
but, no, he was a man of the cross and 
could not be a participant in anyway, al- 
though, he said again, he could understand. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Danielian was in 
Tehlirian’s confidence. She knew his mis- 
sion, believed in his ability to accomplish 
it, and prayed for his success. She also de- 
voted herself to the difficult task of asking, 
questioning and prying wherever she might 
for the whereabouts of the Young Turk 
leader . . . but to no avail. In October she 
gave Tehlirian some disconcerting news. 
She was going to Paris for a brief stay en 
route to America where she had been given 
an invitation to teach. Tehlirian was de- 
spondent. . . Somehow this frail and cou- 
rageous woman had shown more under- 
standing than others of a more imposing 
stature. Yeranouhi Danielian disappeared 
from his life . . . but she was to do one 
more deed, on the other side of the ocean, 
which was to have its consequences in the 
success of Tehlirian’s mission. Some forty 
years later, at a picnic in Fresno, Califor- 
nia, a woman introduced herself to him . . . 
it was Yeranouhi Danielian’s sister and 
Tehlirian fought back the tears as she told 
him how Yeranouhi was still alive, living 
her last days in an infirmary in Califarnia. 

To the man of action, inactivity is 
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anathema. Tehlirian visited the by-ways of 
Istanbul, Hajia Sophia, the quays along the 
Golden Horn, the bazaars. He mingled 
with the crowds, saw the sights, smelled 
the smells, and everywhere he looked for 
signs, and asked questions. One day he re- 
ceived a cryptic note from Miss Danielian. 
It simply said that each passing day 
brought new hope. What did it mean? 
Archbishop Zaven also left Istanbul. The 
light, heady air of the Bosphorus had be- 
come leaden and gray. The fog stayed 
longer, and the knife’s edge of the air had 
been honed sharper. Tehlirian had been 
in Istanbul for nearly a year and his search 
for the Assassin had been fruitless. His at- 
tempts to marshall aid in his mission had 
been futile. What did Miss Danielian’s 
message mean? Activity was the only anti- 
dote to inactivity. He booked passage for 
Paris. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he went 
to the Armenian Church. To his pleasant 
surprise he found Archbishop Zaven there 
visiting Vartabed Kibarian, the Prelate. 
The Vartabed listened courteously. Tehlir- 
ian’s passionate plea for help embarrassed 
the Vartabed, for what could he say except 
that he was a man of the church, and 
although he could understand, yet there 
was nothing he could do? The kindly ec- 
clesiasts did not intend it, but it was now 
their turn to embarrass Tehlirian by offer- 
ing him help to find employment, instead. 
He thanked them and took his leave. 

He turned up the collar of his coat to 
ward off the cold drizzling rain as he 
walked down the Etoile. What to do now? 
Surely, the Armenians whom he contacted 
understood, but understanding was not 
enough. Assistance was imperative. This 
was not his mission alone . . . it also be- 
longed to the Armenian nation, the Arme- 
nian government . . . and suddenly he had 
it. He had tried to see the immortal poet 
and statesman Avedis Aharonian in Istan- 


bul, but affairs of state had forced Aha-- 


ronian to be absent from the city. Tehlirian 
headed for the Hotel Vouillemont, head- 
quarters for the Armenian National Coun- 
cil. Aharonian was bound to be there. 
He entered the offices wherein the repre- 
sentatives of the Armenian Republic were 
hectically moving about, conferring, writ- 
ing, carrying on the tasks of the Free Re- 
public. No, they informed him, it was not 
possible to see Mr. Aharonian . . . affairs 
of state were leaving a strenuous burden 
on him, pressures were heavy, schedules 
chaotic. However, the functionary inform- 
ed Tehlirian, 
came here these days seeking help. 
He understood Tehlirian’s plight, he said. 


He handed him a card saying that it would 


help him find the address of another Ar- 
menian who had a shoe repair business. 
If he would go there, the functionary was 
certain he would find employment. Poverty 
is no shame. It is simply exasperating when 
the soul is consumed with passion for 
nobler ends. What else was there to do for 
the time being? Tehlirian went and located 
his future employer. 


He lived frugally, walking from his small: 


rented flat to his place of work. His em- 
ployer was a good man, a hard worker and 
he tolerated the many mistakes Tehlirian 
made with the awl and leather. At first, 
he found it difficult. His hands had known 
the manual labor of soldiering, but this was 


different and the blisters and fatigue he- 


felt the first few weeks on his job contrib- 
uted nothing to Armenia’s glory. 

He did little but work and read into the 
wee hours of the morning in his unheated 
flat. He read and he grew angry. Politics 
. .. everything was political and the brave, 


new Armenian nation was groaning under’ 


the multitude of political problems. To 
make matters worse, there was the dis- 
agreement among various Armenian politi- 


cal factions. Tehlirian read with anger the- 


many young Armenians: 
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news items about this dissension. Boghos 
Nubar was complaining bitterly as to 
whether or not the Free Republic of Ar- 
menia had the “right” to press for the re- 
turn of Erzeroum to Armenia from Tur- 
gey’s domination. Tehlirian was further 
distressed at something else. He now ad- 
mitted to himself that his task was impos- 
sible alone. He needed money, friends, 
contacts, an organization to accomplish 
this task and to find the needle in the hay- 
stack. He wondered if the Federation 
would ever call him. 

The weeks continued to pass. His cal- 
louses more successfully resisted the pres- 
sure of the awl’s handle. One day, his em- 
ployer told him a visitor was waiting out- 
side for him. A visitor? Who would know 
him here? He rushed out, undoing his 
apron. The young lady introduced herself. 
. . . She was Yeranouhi Danielian’s sister 
and she had a letter for him from Yera- 
nouhi. His eager fingers tore open the 
letter dated from America. His visiter 
smiled at him and she was glad because 
he was glad reading whatever it was in 
that letter. The delicate handwriting simply 
informed Tehlirian that he should go to 
America, that the means for furthering his 
task were found. Whatever she had done, 
Yeranouhi Danielian had somehow pried 
the lever which would roll away the heavy 
weight from his soul. He poured his pro- 
fuse thanks upon his visitor, and she sud- 
denly remembered in the midst of her glad- 
ness that she had been asked to convey a 
message from the Armenian National 
Council. Another letter was waiting for 
him. 

He went to the Council’s offices and the 
letter was delivered to him. It was from 
the Central Committee headquarters of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation in 
America. Yeranouhi Danielian had con- 
tacted the Central Executive and told them 
that if they were ready now, so was Sogho- 
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mon Tehlirian. He needed help. They were 
ready. The letter told him, briefly, to con- 
tact certain people in the Council who had 
money and a passport waiting for him. He 
was to get these and come to America im- 
mediately for a task which was important 
to him, to the Federation, and to the Ar- 
menian nation. Within three days, Tehlir- 
ian felt the ocean spray on his face while 
the oily-black waves of the wintry Atlantic 
hurled his ship closer to the American 
shore. 

The marvel of the Statue of Liberty had 
not yet dimmed in his mind when he be- 
held other marvels — the skyscrapers of 
New York! He chuckled to himself, walk- 
ing down the shadowy streets, bending his 
neck way back to view the man-made 
jungle of spires overhead . . . he thought 
he had seen tall buildings before. And an 
other marvel . . . the taxi-cab driver who 
found the address through the labyrinth of 
steel, concrete, and glass. ; 

He climbed the stairs and entered the 
clubroom of the New York Committee of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 
It was a nostalgic scene, and he drank it in 
deeply . . . the men playing backgammon, 
sipping coffee, reading newspapers and 
talking politics. He did not need to intro- 
duce himself. Obviously he was a “new- 
comer” and quickly he was surrounded by 
comrades who believed in the common 
cause of Armenia’s freedom. They asked 
his name, gave him theirs’, offered him cof- 
fee, and soon a thousand and one questions 
were fired at him when they learned he 
came from abroad. What news of the Ar- 
menian Republic? What of this or that 
place? Did he know this or that compatriot? 

Tehlirian listened patiently and an- 
swered courteously when he could. Soon 
the minutes became hours and still there 
was no let-up in the questions. He restrain- 
ed his impatience, but in that calm de- 
cisive voice which marked him so strongly 
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among his comrades he said he was tired 
of answering questions. Besides, he said, 
he was not here to answer questions. He 
was here by the orders of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation of America . . . they 
were waiting for him. When was someone 
going to show him how to get to a place 
called Boston, Massachusetts? At the magic 
name of the Executive Committee, a sub- 
dued explosion of activity broke loose. 
Someone gave sharp crisp orders, another 
grabbed his valise, directions were given 
..and several comrades accompanied him to 
the steel-girded bowels of the train sta- 
tion. Soon, the rails were clanking under- 
neath as his train sped him to Boston. 
His first stop was at the old Hairenik 
Building, party headquarters and newspa- 
_per offices of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. He introduced himself and the 
.officers of the organization embraced him, 
making him warmly welcome. Later, he 
had one of the rare moments of happiness 
he had experienced these last few years. 
He met Armen Garo. As the two embraced, 
Tehlirian’s heart felt contentment... . at 
last he met this great man who had won 
the admiration of all the Armenians. Teh- 
_lirian stepped back to view him. It was he 
all right. . . Armen Garo, participant in the 
famed Expedition to Khanasor, organizer 
and hero of the Bank Ottoman capture, 
Regional Commander of the Armeno-Tatar 
_Wars, member of the Ottoman Parliament, 
and now, the Armenian Republic's Am- 
bassador to the United States. . . Armen 
Garo, one of the giant dynamos of Arme- 
nian history. Tehlirian sensed that he 
would succeed if Garo were involved in 
this. 
_ That night they went to Koko’s restau- 
rant a few blocks from Hairenik. Koko, 
sympathetic to the cause of these stalwarts, 
ushered them into the small back-room 
where many an important decision was 
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made. As Garo talked and the others listen- 
ed, Tehlirian realized how much had al- 
ready been done. He was amazed at the 
details which Armen Garo bared and how 
far the Federation had activated its plans. 
Its agents were warm on the trail of some 
leading Ittihadists. It was only a question 
of time before a break would develop . . . 
and the trail would lead to Talaat. Garo 
agreed with Tehlirian that Talaat was the 
chief criminal and he deserved top priority. 
Garo then showed several photographs and 
newspaper clippings of the fiend. Tehlir- 
ian studied them and was to study them 
countless times in the next several days 
until he learned by heart every feature of 
the Turk, every minute detail of his face. 

Tehlirian felt a real surge of hope. The 
whole thing seemed possible now. He re- 
membered his despondency in Istanbul 
and Paris, at his admission that only a large 
organization, devoted men, money, and 
help could promise success . . . this was 
not a task for one man alone. He remem- 
bered the advice to be patient. Here, at 
last, was the help. And Garo agreed that 
the man entrusted with the mission had 
to be one in a million . . . a man amongst 
men ... who would not know the meaning 
of fear or failure. And he beheld such a 
man. Tehlirian remembered his vow he 
had made to his mother, his family, his 
sweetheart, his nation, and his God. He 
volunteered his services and his life. Garo 
accepted and offered him all the Federa- 
tion could give. The small group of men 
talked far into the night. In the wee hours 
of the morning, Koko came back and dis- 
creetly suggested that a little sleep would 
not be harmful. 

Soon after, Armen Garo left Boston to 
continue with his official duties, but not 
until after telling Tehlirian to wait pa- 
tiently for directives from Geneva, Switzer- 
land. This was easier said than done, how- 
ever. Tehlirian, despite the fraternal cor- 
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diality provided by his comrades, was 
seething with impatience. Just when he 
thought he would explode, he received his 
letter from “Droshag”, headquarters and 


newspaper offices of the Armenian Revo- 


lutionary Federation’s official party organ 
in Geneva. “Get here for further instruc- 
tions” was all the letter said, and needed 
to say. Tehlirian needed no urging. 

He re-crossed the Atlantic Ocean and 
arrived at “Droshag”, and as he entered 
the office in the old building, he felt a tug 
of sentiment at his heart. What a history 
the place had! It was here that the first 
official journal of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation saw the light. And -for 
many years, it was from here that the-news 
of the revolutionary movement of the Ar- 
menians was relayed all over the world. 
It was from these printing presses that the 
immortal manifesto had been written de- 
claring to all the world that the “Armenian 
would no longer beg for freedom on 
bended knee, but that he would fight to 
the end with rifle in hand, staking his life, 
family and honor for liberty”. The journal 
had served its people magnificently since 
1890. Now, it had come to a standstill. 
Official journals had appeared in many 
parts of the world as the Federation’s 
philosophy had grown and captured the 
masses. Political activity had moved with 
the growth of events. The offices were now 
silent. 

Tehlirian waited for several moments 
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until Mr. Anton came out from one of the 
back rooms. He was an irritated man, 
angry at something, and had little patience 
for the intrusion of the stranger. “How can 
they do this?” he complained. “They want 
to close down this building . . . just aban- 
don it. Fantastic! I won't let them do it. 
We do not have to publish “Droshag” any- 
more. But this building is famous. . . it is 
‘immortal. It must stand as a shrine in Ar- 
menian history. Why, do you know the sig- 
nificance of this place? I won't let them 
close it. I won't. I will stay here to the 
death. This place is a shrine. I suppose you 
are here to tell me I’m wrong . . . by the 
way, what is your name? Oh? For heaven’s 
sake, why didn’t you say so?” And he broke 
into a smile and warmly greeted Tehlirian. 
He gave him a sealed envelope. “This was 
left for you,” he said. 

Tehlirian eagerly opened it. A short note 
said: “I am your contact, henceforth. An- 
ton will identify me. I regret I could not 
be here to meet you but a friend of mine 
.from Istanbul wants me to meet him in 
Berlin. You should meet him also. See you 
soon.” At last! The first definite lead which 
Tehlirian had been seeking these many 
months. He was frantic with impatience 
during the six days it took to get a visa. 
Then, on December 3, 1920, he left for 
Berlin. Stated purpose for visiting that 
city? To study mechanical engineering. 


(To be continued) 








@ A FABLE: 





THE BAIT, THE GULL, 
AND SIR BUR 


SUGGESTED BY THE POEM “THE UNLUCKY 


MERCHANTS”, BY HOVANES TOUMANIAN 


MAGDA HAROUT 


A long long time ago the Bat and the 
Gull were friends. Not just ordinary friends, 
but extraordinarily good friends. They met 
for the first time on Noah’s Ark and found 
that of all the other animals on board they 
liked each other the very best. 


Now the Tiger and the Deer weren't 
getting along so well. And the Deer was 
not friendly with the Wolf. Nor was the 
Wolf on good terms with the Rabbit, or 
the Rabbit with the Dog. The Dog didn’t 
care at all for the Cat. And the Cat kept 
chasing the Mouse, who in turn simply in- 
furiated the Elephant. So it must have 
been gratifying for Noah to have at least 
two true friends on his Ark. He rewarded 
them by giving them privacy. They were 
allowed to share a room deep down in the 
hold, away from the noisy upper-deck 
passengers. 


The room had no furniture or other con- 
veniences, but it did have a long smooth 
pole that stretched from one wall to the 
other from which Bat could hang, and a 
round porthole through which Gull could 
fly for a breath of fresh air. It was a small 
room. It was a small, rather narrow room. 
In fact it was a closet. But it was ideal for 


half, Friend Gull the bottom. The two 
were complete opposites and between 
them seemed able to cope with any situa- 
tion. 
Friend Bat picked delicately at ripe 
fruit or nibbled an occasional fly while 


Friend Gull snapped up everything and [| 
anything he could swallow. With a “Mee [| 
o'Myeee,’ Bat would hang upside down | 
from the pole to ease his chronically aching 


feet. With an “‘Awk-erk-Awk’, Gull would 
waddle in circles entertaining his timid 
roommate by squawking out the gossip 
overheard from top-deck. They got along 
so famously they decided to make their 
fortunes together on land. 


“Let's try mining for ore,” suggested Bat. 

“No, let’s catch fat fish,” said Gull. 

“Let's teach ostriches to fly,” suggested 
Bat. 

“No, there are already too many birds 
in the sky,” said Gull. 


What one friend could do, the other ; 


could not. What one friend would do, the 
other would not. To find an occupation 
that suited them both, they spent many 
long hours in serious discussion. By the 
time the Ark stopped on Mt. Ararat and 


these two. Friend Bat occupied the topthe animals disembarked, they agreed. Af- 
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ter one thousand ‘yesses’, two thousand ‘nos’, 
and three thousand ‘maybe-perhaps’, they 
finally decided on what to do. 

“We'll be merchants,” said Bat. 

“Wealthy merchants,” added Gull. 

“An ideal occupation,” they both agreed. 

Bat would mind a shop while Gull sailed 
to foreign places to bring back treasures to 
trade. They would be successful without 
doubt. All the animals, furred, feathered, 
winged, webbed, hooved and horned 
would patronize their establishment. They 
would be wealthy, powerful, and popular. 
Oh, what plans they planned! What dreams 
they dreamed! 

“First we'll need a shop,” said Friend 
Bat. 

“First we'll need a ship,” said Friend 
Gull. 

“First you'll need the Wherewithal!” said 
a crackily voice. 

The two Friends stopped short and 
looked around. Seeing nobody else about, 
they stared back at one another, each think- 
ing the other had spoken. 


“I am glad you thought of that,” said Bat. 

“I thought you thought of that,” said 
Gull. 

“I thought of that,” said the crackily 
voice. 

Then from behind Bat’s left ear appear- 
ed stickily, prickily Sir Bur. He'd blown 
in on a gust of wind and appeared on the 
scene as he usually appeared, unseen, un- 
heard and uninvited. , 

Poor Sir Bur was small as a small nut 
and just as brown. He was covered all over 
with bumpy prickles. But worse than that, 
he was friendly. And when Bur was 
friendly, which was always, he made 
everyone itchy and scratchy. He was re- 
spected, however, for he was a cultured 
world traveler. 

Sir Bur had been around the world three 
times. He'd seen the White Land from 
Camel's hump, the Green Land in Goat’s 


whiskers, the Brown Land on Brahma 
Bull's nose, and the Yellow Land from the 
tip of Crane’s tail, Many an unwary trav- 
eler had carried him here, there, and every- 
where. And now, here he was behind Bat’s 
ear. 
Bat tried not to wriggle or scratch and 
Gull made a low sweeping bow. They 
wanted to show their respect. After all 
he was a Sir. After all he was a world 
traveler! a Cosmopolitan Sir, whose vo- 
cabulary included such foreign words as 
‘Si’, ‘Oui’, “Ya’, “Da’, ‘Yes’, and “Ayoh’. And 
after all, he was the one with the Where- 
withal. 

“How do you do my dear Sir Bur, Sir?” 
said Bat. 

“So glad you dropped on us to see us,” 
said Gull. 

Sir Bur was quite overwhelmed at the 
unexpected, warm greeting and ventured 
out from behind the ear. Gull politely 
picked him off and set him on his own 
beak where they could all see each other 
and converse with ease. 

“Now, where were we?” said Gull. 

“I can’t recall,” said Bat. 

“You were needing a ship and a shop,” 
volunteered Bur. 

“Oh, yes,” they both said and started 
discussing their plans again. This time they 
included Sir Bur and asked his worldly 
advice as to what goods should be brought 
back from other lands. 


“Well,” began Sir Bur, “when I was on 
the Great Wall I saw excellent Jade, near 
the High Land found the best Marmalade, 
the Dry Land had Saris and lots of Rice, 
when I blew through the Desert I saw 
Dates and Spice, and . . .” and he crackled 
on and on. It was rare for Bur to be asked 
to speak, so happily he spoke till he ran 
out of breath. Only then did Bat and Gull 
have the opportunity to say a few well- 
chosen words. They asked him to be their 
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full-fledged-partner, and add his Where- 
withal to their Know-it-All. 

Now Bur was lonely, that’s true. He 
wanted to be friends, that’s true. But it was 
also true that he seldom shared his Where- 
withal, and certainly never gave it away. 
But since Bat and Gull were so very 
friendly, he decided to lend it to them with 
the understanding that he would receive, 
in return, an equal share of the goods Gull 
would bring back. Bat and Gull readily 
agreed and the Three Friends went about 
the business of going into business. 

First, they found a shop. It was in the 
trunk of a very large, very old oak tree 
at the edge of a forest. The trunk was 
hollow halfway up the tree so the shop was 
quite spacious. Just right for storing goods. 
The floor was soft with leaves and cool 
with damp moss. Just right for Bat’s ach- 
ing feet. 

Second, they found a ship. It was a large 
flat ship. It was a cargo-carrying ship of 
slender logs lashed together with vines and 
green branches. It was completely manned 
by the well-known Captain Drake and his 
Cygnet Crew. 

Third, the Three Friends made a list of 
delicacies to be brought back for the ani- 
mal community. 

Then, when Bat was hanging comfort-- 
ably inside the old oak, and Gull had put 
out to sea, Bur attached himself to a pass- 
ing Horse’s tail and went on an extended 
vacation. 

At first Bat was lonely with no Friend 
to talk to, but in no time at all the shop 
started filling with curious neighbors and 
passers-by. 

“What kind of a store will this be?” asked 
Chipmunk. 

“A Cosmopolitan Shop,” Bat boastfully 
replied. 

“Will you have something for me?” asked 
Rabbitt. 

“And for me, too?” asked Skunk. 


“For everyone,” bragged Bat. “We'll 
have Sweet Scents, Candied Carrots, Cur- 
ried Mushroom, Pickled Roots, Healing 
Herbs, Acorn Marmalade, and all kinds of 
similarly Fabulous Things.” 

Word quickly spread about the Cosmo- 
politan Shop and everyone eagerly awaited 
Gull’s return. 

Time passed slowly, however. The voyage 
was taking longer than anticipated. Bat 
grew impatient, the townsfolk more curi- 
ous and Bur appeared quite suddenly three 
days earlier than expected. 

“Where is our Friend, Friend Bat? Why 
isn’t he back?” 

“I don’t know, Friend Bur, Sir. Of course 
he had a long way to travel.” 

“Tve traveled a bit myself, you know, 
and it’s never taken this long.” 

“Friend Gull will have quite a cargo to 
carry. Be patient Sir Bur, my dear Friend, 
Sir.” 

“Well,” grumbled Bur, “Si, Oui, Ja, Da, 
Yes and Ayoh. . .” And he blew away. 

Meanwhile Gull was having troubles of 
his own. He had loaded the ship with 
precious goods and was sailing lazily home 
when up came a storm at sea. A terrible 
storm with thunder and lightning, rain and 
hail. The ship started filling with water. 
Poor Gull waddled back and forth check- 
ing and re-checking the cargo. Captain 
Drake suggested he throw some of it over- 
board to lighten the load, but Gull wouldn't 
hear of it. The Captain, quite worried, 
finally insisted, the Crew pleaded, but the 
answer was ‘No. Awkwerk-No!” So Cap- 
tain Drake and his Cygnets jumped over 
the side and swam away leaving Gull to 
his ship and his goods. 

The heavy strain of cargo and water was 


too much for the slender vines. They . 
snapped one by one. The logs separated © 


and floated away while the cargo sank 
‘Glump’ to the bottom of the sea. Gull 
barely saved himself by flying into the air. 
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Squawking wildly he swooped and scoop- 
ed and swooped again, trying to save a few 
pieces. He circled and dived, he ‘awked’ 
and he ‘erked’; but his efforts were in vain. 

“How can I return with no ship or goods? 
What can I say to my Friends?” 

The more he thought the more convinced 
he became that he couldn’t return empty- 
handed. So he kept right on searching in 
hopes he might somehow save something, 
someway. 

At home Bat was afluster. Gull was now 
three weeks overdue, and there was Bur 
on his ear. 

“Well, where is Your Friend? Where is 
he, where, where?” 

“Please, Sir, hell be here. Most certainly, 
absolutely, positively, on my honor he defi- 
nitely will, Sir.” 

“When, Bat? When, when, when?” 

“I received a message only today,” lied 
Bat, “Gulls left the Pink Sea and is on his 
way.” 

With that he shook Bur off and flew 
high up into his tree hollow where he 
couldn’t be reached. Friend Bur was acting 
very Un-Friendly. 

After that, Bur daily attracted a crowd 
with his shouts of ‘Come out, Thief, Liar, 
Louse! Come out shameless, blackfaced, 
lame Mouse!’ Then he'd cry to the crowd, 
Tve been tricked, I've been robbed! They 
have used my Wherewithal and stolen my 
share. I ask you, is this fair?” 

It was too much for Bat 'to bear. He grew 
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weepy. He grew droopy. He began to 
doubt his Friend the Gull. He hated the 
daytime when Bur would appear. He 
couldn’t bear the noontime when his neigh- 
bors would point and sneer. Only night- 
time was the right time to fly about and 
brood. 

“What can I do? Where can I go? 
O’Meee. What did I get myself into? 
O’Myeee.” 

He decided there and then he didn't 
want any friends, if Gull and Bur were an 
example. Insulted, disgraced, and feeling 
very sorry for himself, he flew away to the 
caves to hide. 

With Ex-Friend-Gull gone and the Cos- 
mopolitan Shop deserted, Bur sharpened 
his prickles and vowed he would never 
rest till he found the two thieves. But he 
never did, though he blew here, there, and 
everywhere. And he never has, though he 
clutches at every passer-by to ask if they’ve 
seen the two. And he never will. 

For Bat never comes out in the sun and 
avoids the world in general, living his 
lonely life in the dark. And Gull is always 
at sea, swooping and squawking for his. 
lost treasure. 

Like Tiger and Deer, like Rabbit and 
Wolf, like Dog, Cat and Mouse, the three 
are no longer friends. 

The Bat, the Gull, and the Bur have 
never met since that time long ago. And 
it seems most unlikely that they ever will. 











@ ADVICE TO THE AMERICAN PARTIES: 


THE UNITED 


STATES AND 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Introductory Statement 

’ Perhaps coincidentally, but certainly ap- 
ropriately, these hearings relating to the 
Republican Party Platform of 1960 are 
being held during National Captive Na- 
tions Week, the resolution for which was 
signed by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower just last Monday, July 18. This co- 
incidence may be of divine guidance, for 
it may all the more tend to focus our at- 
tention emphatically on the fact—too little 
appreciated in the free West —that the 
captive nations of the Soviet Union in fact 
represent the Achilles heel of that empire. 
Nine hundred million subjects of the Soviet 
Union are non-Russians, and eight of every 
ten one meets in the Soviet Union is a 
member of a captive nation! 


There is one United States of America, 
one nation, one people, one state; but un- 
like any other constituted one nation in 
this world, this nation is a nation of many 
nations, perfectly fused into one civiliza- 
tion, one society, one national endeavor. 

As we observe the American scene, we 
regard with increasing wonder what God 
had wrought; for though we are one people 
united together in nationhood, as no other 
nation in history has been welded, inde- 
structible, in unity joined everlastingly in 
execution of the great American mission 
of liberty and justice to all, we yet see no 
Americans of one single antecedental 
origin, but Americans of many parentages 








ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


On Thursday morning, July 21, Mr. James H. 
Tashjian, Associate itor of The Armenian 
Review, appeared as a spokesman of American 
nationalities before the Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Platform, Re- 
publican Party National Convention, in Chicago, 
Illinois, which at the moment was busy formu- 
lating party platform planks in the field of 
foreign affairs for announcement and acceptance 
at the National Convention, which was to follow. 
At that time, Mr. Tashjian, speaking for the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia (ACIA), delivered the accompanying 
Statement in regard to the problem of the Cap- 
tive Nations, of which of course Armenia is one. 
This statement was also made available to the 
Platform Committee of the Democratic Party. 





—people from the four corners of the earth 
who have become Americans, and who in- 
deed constitute the great American public. 

It is erroneous and abortive to the scheme 
of things to refer to these various types of 
Americans as “minority groups”, for there 
are no minorities in our great and demo- 
cratic American society; it is even as in- 
correct to refer to various segments of the 
American public as “language” or “cul- 
tural”, or “religious” groups; rather it is 
more historically accurate to cite the ex- 
istence among us of ETHNIC GROUPS, 
and there is not an American who does not 
belong to one or another of these ethnic 
groups—for America has been built by the 
representatives of almost every nation in 
this world. 
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Thus, there are among us, English Am- 
ericans, Irish Americans, French Americans, 
Spanish Americans, Dutch Americans, Da- 
nish Americans, Italian Americans, Ger- 
man Americans, Polish Americans, Lithua- 
nian Americans, Ukrainian Americans, 
Swedish Americans, Latvian Americans, 
Scotch Americans, Yugoslav Americans, 
Hungarian Americans, Russian Americans, 
Jewish Americans, Greek Americans, and 
there are among us as well Armenian Am- 
ericans, and others. 


If there are some among us who question 
the wisdom of broaching the ethnic con- 
cept of the American people, let he who 
condemns answer as to his own antece- 
dents; for is there an Atmerican among us 
whose family cannot own to foreign ori- 
gins? 


We feel it the duty of our great Amer- 
ican political parties to recognize this great 
historical truth about America —that the 
American public is wholly composed of 
nationality stocks, or ethnic groups; and 
that the contributions of these peoples have 
given America the scope and form of its 
great and unparallelled civilization. And 
we ought, too, to recognize that not one 
single ethnic group in this great nation of 
nations has contributed any more or any 
less than any other nationality or ethnic 
group to the devolopment of these United 
States of America. 


Extract from the American scene, as an 
example, the unique contributions to Am- 
erican civilization of the Irish American 
group, and one would find an America 
something less than we understand it to 
be today; take from America the Polish 
American, and one will be grinding off 
vital facets of the American whole. The 
size, or lack of size, of a nationality group 
is unimportant in such considerations; for 
nationality groups have not contributed to 
America solely in proportion to their num- 
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bers: rather, nationality or ethnic groups 
have contributed to America in ratio to the 
inherent qualities of the peoples from 
which these nationality groups have sprung. 


Thus, while the Irish American has con- 
tributed the uniquely Irish qualities to the 
development of America, so too has the 
Armenian qualities of piety and fierce na- 
tional pride and tenacity contributed to 
the moulding of the American character; 
and while the English American has con- 
tributed his language and his genius for 
orderliness to the United States of America, 
the Greek American has given of his an- 
cient cultural heritage, and the Ukrainian 
American has given of his repugnancy for 
tyranny. America is great today because 
it comprehends the greatnesses of the many 
great nations and philosophies of the 
world’s peoples contributed by representa- 
tives of those peoples who have come hither 
to dwell. America is a brilliant phenome- 
non; for the first time in all history we 
have a nation fashioned of the great virtues 
and characters of almost every nation in 
the world; and these qualities intermixed 
and intercomplementary have conceived a 
one nation of hithertoo unachieved moral 
and intellectual fiber dedicated to the com- 
mon pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 
The versatility of our American civilization 
is Dr. Paul Der Garabedian, or a Dr. Harry 
Daghlian, to perfect the use atomic energy- 
to better the living standards of the world; 
William Saroyan is as important a part of 
the American literary scene as is Ernest 
Hemingway; Victoria Della Chiesa and’ 
Lucine Amara sing side by side on the 
great American operatic stage; Dr. Conant 
and Zaven Nalbandian have done import- 
ant work in the field of chemical research; 
Roy Esoyian and Arthur Krock have la- 
bored to give American journalism its un- 
paralleled tradition of forceful display of 
the unsurpassed truth; Dr. Cushing and 
Dr. Kazanjian have contributed enormous- 
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ly to America’s advance in the field of 
medicine. Alan Hovhaness and Aaron 
Copeland are both young composers. Take 
from the American scene the achievements 
of any one of these men of many and di- 
verse national origins, and we will find 
American civilization with important voids. 
Subtract from the American scene the 
moderating and spiritual impact of the 
great religions representing these ethnic 
groups and we find America poorer spi- 
ritually and morally for it. The Jewish re- 
ligion, the Armenian religion, the great 
Anglican Church in America, the Catholic 
Church, the Orthodox churches, the many 
Protestant denominations — these religions 
were introduced to America by ethnic 
groups. The absence of any one of these 
spiritual forces would have hindered the 
development of the American state. 


The ethnic concept of America must not 
only be undenied, but must be accepted 
and encouraged—and the value of our 


nationality groups has never before been 
so vitally underscored as today when our 
nation aspires to serve as the citadel which 
will eventually deter the reemergence of a 
new Dark Ages in the history of mankind. 


In the light of the present international 
situation, and the forcible division of the 
world into free and unfree spheres of in- 
fluence, these nationality groups can and 
must play a vital role in effectuating the 
success of American objectives worldwide; 
and in this instance, because of the strate- 
gic consideration of the geography of na- 
tions imposed by the emergence of a dy- 
namic Soviet policy of colonialism as a first 
step toward the eventual physical and po- 
litical domination of the entire world by 
Soviet ommunism, we may with historical 
veracity unite our American ethnic groups 
into two major sections—those whose pa- 
rental nations are today still free, and those 


whose parental nations have already fallen 
victim to Soviet colonialism. 


The advent of many new nations within 
the sphere of the free world has brought 
cheers from the people of America; and 
our government has taken steps to bring all 
possible aid to these new nations, to help 
in their development as sovereign states. 
There is universal agreement in America 
that there must be universal freedom 
within the confines of the free world—but 
in our zeal to espouse the causes of these 
new nations, which have just recently won 
their freedom, are we not forgetting other 
nations for whose freedom we once just as 
avidly proclaimed? 


Are we not forgetting, for instance, the 
once free nation, such as Armenia, which 
are today captive nations of the Soviet 
Union? Is it America’s role then merely to 
advocate and extend freedom to nations, 
fully the perpetuation of those free states 
in the face of crisis or else, having helped 
them become free, to forget them, or to 
abandon them, when the foes of freedom 
once again destroy their freedom? 


Here we must assume that our political 
parties, in the light of the American tradi- 
tions which they serve and by which they 
are guided, subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the reliberation of mankind from the chains 
of tyranny. Without this concept, our po- 
litical parties, as the chief agents of Am- 
erican policy, will not be holding true to 
the American mission. It is idle at this time 
to argue the means of reliberation, for 
these are not matters which we may here 
discuss, since they devolve on world events 
to come. 


What we must stress here is that our 
American political parties, if only in the 
interest of America, MUST redeclare them- 
selves in favor of liberation and against 
colonialism; for an America standing alone 
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will be an America standing in danger; 
and an America which abandons the rest of 
the world to the vast power of the Soviet 
will eventually stand alone. The American 
determination to hold fast against Soviet 
aggression, carefully but forcefully stated 
and chronicled, tends to buttress the desire 
of the nations of the free world to defend 
themselves ,with its American ally squarely 
behind them; as to the enslaved nations, 
an American redetermination eventually to 
see those nations once again free would 
tend to fortify the will of these people, to 
give them reason to live and persist until 
tyranny is destroyed, or else destroy itself. 


America cannot live in a world half slave 
and half free; and circumspectedly, Am- 
erica must, on one hand, help nations still 
FREE to remain free and, on the other 
hand, aspire to help render free again the 
once free nations of the world, as well as 
help free nations which have never before 
been free. 


In this vital task, our nationality groups 
must be encouraged to exert their tremen- 
dous infuence on behalf of America’s best 
interests abroad. 

Those ethnic groups the parental home- 
lands of which today are still not absorbed 
by the Soviet must be encouraged, nay 
URGED, by our political parties, whose 
representatives participate in the govern- 
ment of these United States, actively to 
support the freedom of their antecedental 
nations abroad. The French American 
must be encouraged actively to help the 
citizenry of France to withstand the wiles, 
deceits and threats of the Soviet; the Italian 
American must tell his relatives in the 
parental homeland of Italy that Italian 
freedom is of precious concern to America, 
and that the blandishments of native Com- 
munists must be exposed in the best in- 
terests of Italy. The German American 
must continue on godd authority to inform 
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his kin abroad that America remains dedi- 
cated to the vital necessity of a free Ger- 
many, united under a free and democratic 
government; for these things are in the best 
interest of America and of world freedom. 


An excellent commentary of the efficacy 
of such nationality action is the classic ex- 
ample of our Italian American community 
being encouraged by our government and 
press to intervene in recent elections in 
Italy in which there appeared to be a dan- 
ger that the Communist vote would wipe 
out Italian democracy; the millions of let- 
ters sent by our Italian Americans to their 
people in Italy urging the reelection of the 
de Gasperi government have been ac- 
knowledged as the force which encouraged 
the democratic majority in Italy to re- 
double its efforts to beat off the Commu- 
nist threat and to reaffirm the traditional 
Italian affection for the free way of life. 


Those nationality groups the parental 
homelands of which today remain a part 
of the free national bloc must then be re- 
membered in our political party platforms, 
as a vital deterrent to the spread of Soviet 
imperialism over added regions of the 
world. 


There is even as vital a task to be done 
in reference to those nationality groups 
whose parental homelands today are be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


The Iron Curtain is not so iron that the 
word of freedom does not or cannot pene- 
trate it. The worldwide free Armenian 
press, as an example, is a matter of inspi- 
ration to beleaguered Armenia, and any 
action taken by America to declare itself 
once again in favor of a liberated Armenia 
will be immediately known by Armenians; 
similarly, knowledge of an American with- 
drawal from this traditional American stand 
will also be as well known among Arme- 
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nians—to the hurt and harm of America’s 
safety and its mission. 

There is still another vitally important 
consideration. The political parties of these 
United States must in this campaign serve 
best America’s interests abroad by forever- 
more clearing away the confusion we have 
foolishly. and timidly allowed into being 
in respect to the many nations today suf- 
fering Soviet rule and control. 

It is time that our two parties made it 
quite plain that from now on there will 
not, or cannot be, an escapist differentia- 
tion between “satellite” nations, and “cap- 
tive” nations — for Czechoslovakia, al- 
though a “satellite”, is as much unfree to- 
day as is Soviet Armenia, which in 1920 
was forcibly sovietized and made a “re- 
public” of the Soviet Union. There can be 
no distinction between tyranny imposed at 
“home” and the same tyranny, imposed 
“abroad”. Naziism was as much Naziism 
in Germany as it was in Austria; and thus, 
one cannot say that Czechoslovakia is freer 
than Soviet Armenia, simply because Cze- 
choslovakia unlike Armenia has not been 
incorporated into the Soviet state. BOTH 
ARMENIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ARE UNWILLING PARTS OF THE 
SOVIET EMPIRE, AND AS SUCH, IF 
ONE DESERVES OUR ATTENTION, SO 
TOO DOES THE OTHER. If our struggle 
is against Soviet Communist imperialism, 
then Armenia must be judged as valid of 
consideration as Czechoslovakia. 

Our political party platforms must reflect 
this thinking. There are no “satellite” na- 
tions; there are only CAPTIVE NATIONS, 
whether they be in Europe, or in Asia; and 
one of the chief and tragic failings of the 
platforms of both political parties four 
years ago was the strong insistance on lib- 
eration for the Central European states, 
identified by name, as well as, vaguely 
“other nations in Asia”, unnamed, as if the 
“Asiatic nations, deserved no nominal men- 


tion, and hence by inference were less 
worthy of liberation than the Central Eu- 
ropean states. 


A Word on Armenia 


We will not here review Armenia’s quali- 
fications as a captive nation to be consid- 
ered as worthy of American liberationist 
attention. Available is a publication issued 
in 1955 by the HOUSE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION, COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND 
OCCUPATION OF ARMENIA which 
comprehends a remarkable statement on 
the case of Armenia. 


It ought to be studied by members of 
the party platform committee. 


(Ed. A.R.—Reprint of this remarkable 
document will be achieved in a later issue 
of the Review.) 


The Armenian American Community, 
and Politics 


The Armenian American community, 
about three hundred thousand in number, 
constitutes a perfect cross section of the 
American voting public. There are Demo- 
cratic Armenian Americans, and Republi- 
can Armenian Americans, and independent 
Armenian Americans; and we have Com- 
mittees of Democratic Armenians and Re- 
publican Armenians, each trying to sell the 
compelling virtue of one or the other of the 
parties to the Armenian American public. 

It is a fact, however, that as is the case 
with all other nationality groups whose 
parental homelands are today held in 
Soviet tyranny, the decisive factor in the 
voting performance of the Armenian Am- 
erican ethnic group in national elections 
may very well be the stated declaration of 
the parties in reference to those problems 
which directly or indirectly affect the fu- 
ture of the parental homeland. This is to 
be understood and applauded; for if an 
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ethnic group is to play a vital supporting 
role in America’s mission abroad, it must 
be buttressed by manifes declarations in 
regard to the nation abroad affected. It is 
to America’s best interests that nationality 
groups display major concern for the free- 
dom and future of their parental home- 
lands; and if America genuinely is interest- 
ed in sustaining its friends abroad, and 
aiding and abetting the reconstruction of 
a free world in which America may con- 
tinue to thrive unchallenged by that tyr- 
anny which would destroy America and 
everything for which it stands, it must 
through its government and its influential 
political parties clearly declare itself in 
favor of such action. 


Here it would be useful to recall that 
recently developed evidence shows that 
active American ethnic groups may very 
well hold in their hands the balance of 
voting power in this nation. For instance, 
there are 56,000,000 Americans today who 
are either actually members of or else in- 
timately connected with various ethnic 
societies, and 24,000,000 Americans are 
known to be readers of the ethnic press 
in Americal 

The wisdom of aiding nations orbaad is 
the cornerstone of American foreign policy 
abroad. Point Four, NATO, SEATO, the 
Marshall Plan — all these reflect America’s 
concern to win the sympathies of nations 
abroad to the cause of freedom, to Am- 
erica’s role in that struggle, and to prevent 
the further extension of Communism 
world-wide. 

In this vitally important task the na- 
tionality groups of America can play a 
decisive role. They ought to be encouraged 
to act in this behalf by stated declarations 
of clear party policy and intention—and in 
encouraging our nationality groups, we will 
even as importantly, be encouraging the 
tyrannized nations abroad to hold fast, to 
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America cannot declare itseif ico he other- 
wise! 


Captive Nations Resolution 


As perfect a foundation statement of 
American intentions and policy in respect 
to the captive nations of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as one can draw 
up is the resolution of “CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS WEEK”, adopted jointly unani- 
mously by both the House and the Senate 
in July, 1959. This RESOLUTION IN ES- 
SENCE OUGHT TO BE INCORPORAT- 
ED INTO THE PLATFORMS OF BOTH 
OF OUR MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The Resolution was introduced before 
the U.S. Senate on July 9, 1959, and the 
House followed suit by unanimously pass- 
ing it. The joint resolution was then re- 
ferred to the President who, on July 15, 
1959, placed his signature on the historic 
document. 


The text of this Resolution follows. It 
ought to be a model for a foreign policy 
plank of both parties, which conjointly and 
unanimously enacted the resolution: 
WHEREAS the greatness of the United 

States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the democratic 
process, to achieve a harmonious na- 
tional unity of its people, even though 
they stem from the most diverse of ra- 
cial, religious, and ethnic backgrouds; 
and 
the diverse elements of our free society 
has led the people of the United States 
to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy for the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere and to recognize the natural 
interdependency of the peoples and na- 
tions of the world; and 
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WHEREAS the enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world’s population by 
Communist imperialism makes a mock- 
ery of the idea of peaceful coexistence 
between nations and constitutes a detri- 
ment to the natural bonds of understand- 
ing between the people of the United 
States and other peoples; and 


WHEREAS since 1918 the imperialistic 
and aggressive policies of Russian com- 
munism have resulted in the erection of 
a vast empire which poses a dire threat 
to the security of the United States and 
of all the free peoples of the world; and 


‘WHEREAS the imperialistic policies of 
Communist Russia have led, through 
direct and indirect aggression, to the 
subjugation of the national independence 
of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White 
Ruthenia, East Germany, Bulgaria, main- 
land China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Geor- 
gia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Tibet, Cossakia, Turkestan, North Viet- 
nam, and others; and 


"WHEREAS these submerged nations look 
to the United States, as the citadel of 
human freedom, for leadership in bring- 
ing about their liberation and independ- 
ence and in restoring to them the enjoy- 
ment of their Christian, Jewish, Moslem, 
Buddhist, or other religious freedoms, 
and of their individual liberties; and 


“WHEREAS it is vital to the national se- 
curity of the United States that the desire 
for liberty and independence on the part 
of the peoples of these conquered na- 
tions should be steadfastly kept alive; 
and 


“WHEREAS the desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of these submerged 
nations constitutes a powerful deterrent 


to war and one of the best hopes for a 
just and lasting peace; and 


WHEREAS it is fitting that we clearly 
manifest to such peoples through an 
appropriate and official means the his- 
toric fact that the people of the United 
States share with them their aspirations 
for the recovery of their freedom and 
independence; Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED BY THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, That the 
United States is authorized and request- 
ed to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive 
Nations Week” and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. The President is further au- 
thorized and requested to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world. 


Conclusion and Summary 


The party platform plank ought to in- 
corporate the following sentiments in ac- 
cordance with our discussion: 

1. The multi-ethnic composition of Am- 
erican society must be accepted. 

2. The contributions made by ethnic 
stocks to the development of American 
civilization must be credited. 

8. There must be as perfect acceptance 
of the role in the building of American cul- 
ture of numerically small American ethnic 
groups as there is of large ethnic groups. 

4, The valuable role these ethnic groups 
can play in the crucial international strug- 
gle for the minds of man must be under- 
stood. 

5. Ethnic groups the antecedental na- 
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tions of which are still free of Soviet or 
Communist control must be encouraged 
to use their contacts with their kin abroad, 
urging them to continue to battle and 
thwart Communist designs upon their na- 
tion’s freedom and sovereignty, and re- 
minding that America, with its great moral 
and material resources is their ally in the 
grim struggle against Communism. © 


6. Ethnic groups the antecedental na- 
tions of which today suffer the bonds of 
Soviet imposed tyranny must be encour- 
aged to do everything in their power to 
penetrate their message through the Iron 
Curtain, permeating their suffering kin 
abroad and assuring them they have not 
been forgotten by the free world, and by 
America especially; that the return of their 
lost national independence is close to the 
heart and the mind of the great American 


nation. 


7. The United States must subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the reliberation of the 
nations held under bondage by the Soviet. 


8. The United States must understand 
that a policy of reliberation is not only in 
the best traditions of America, but is in 
the best interest of America, for America 
and its cherished way of life can thrive 
only in a free world. 


9. Reference to all nations whose gov- 
ernments are controlled in any which way 
by the Soviet, either through open means, 
or through native Communists, must be 
embodied in the phrase, or term, “captive 
nations”. The absurd distinction between 
“satellite nations” and “captive nations” 
must be denounced; for the “satellite na- 
tions”, by which term the nations not in- 
corporated into the self-declared “Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics”, but which 
yet suffer the absolute control of the U.S. 
S.R.’s central government at Moscow, are 
known, are in no one whit dffferent in terms 
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of the reliberation than the captive nations, 
those unfortunate nations, such as Armenia, 
which for a few decades have been incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union as “repub- 
lics”. All nations held in bondage by Soviet 
Communism must be betokened as captive 
nations, and the tendency to subscribe only 
to the liberation of the “satellite’—or the 
comparatively newer victims of Commu- 
nist aggression in Western Europe—is abor- 
tive to the interests of the free world. All 
states, whether in Europe, or in Asia, 
whether they have been incorporated into 
the Soviet state, or not, whether their fall 
to the Soviet has been latterly, or some 
time ago, are perfectly enslaved and ex- 
ploited by Soviet imperialism, and are 
mutual and common candidates to re- 
establish themselves as free, united and in- 
dependent states, self-governing, demo- 
cratic and sovereign. 

10. Declarations in favor of the libera- 
tion of the once free nations must by name 
specify all the captive nations intended for 
liberation. The following nations must be 
listed in the party platform: 


Albania Idel-Ural 
Armenia Latvia 
Azerbaijan Lithuania 
Bulgaria North Korea 
China (mainland) North Vietnam 
Cossakia Poland 
Czechoslovakia Rumania 

East Germany Tibet 

Estonia Turkestan 
Georgia Ukrainia 
Hungary White Ruthenia, 


and this listing, as shown, must not reflect 
concern with geography, but with the per- 
fect, common and mutual political enslave- 
ment of all these nations by Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism. 

11. The plank statement must embody 
this declaration: 

“It is vital to the national security of the 
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United States that the desire for liberty 
and independence on the part of these con- 
quered and captive nations be steadfastly 
kept alive as a powerful deterrent to war 
and one of the best hopes for a just and 
lasting peace.” 

Gentlemen: We adduce in parting, the 
words of a great American Secretary of 
State, William Henry Seward, of the Lin- 


coln cabinet, who in 1868 said: “This re- 
public is, and forever must be, a living of- 
fense to despotic power everywhere. True 
wisdom dictates that we lend to nations 
struggling for liberty all possible moral aid 
to sustain them.” 

What will our American political parties 
decide? 
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Poems 


NUVER KOUMYAN 


WONDERMENT 
Silently you slipt away, 


So sudden was your leaving. 


But I have always waited 
For your return. 


It has been long 
Since you went, 
But I still wait. 


Thousands of questions 
Are in my mind, and 
They burn me to death. 


No one can answer me, 
And I have no one to ask. 


Where is the place 
To which you went, 
And from which 
There is no return? 


_"00G™~J 


THE DEBTOR 


You take back all 
What you have given me, 
Even at times by force. 


You constantly remind me 
That I am your debtor, 
Making me to suffer. 


Of your constant demands, 
For nothing will be left 
Of me that you would take 
Anymore. 


Then we will be separate 
And I will be free. 


LIFE 


Neither the sleep nor the awakening, 
But both: 
I am these two, for I have both. 


I am the past, the present, . 
And the future. 


I was once, I am now, and I 
Will be. 


I am the world, the world is me: 
There is no world without me. 


I have always been, never not been. 
I am in all: and all is in me. 
Nothing exists without me. 


I am the all; 
The all is me. 


THE PRESENCE 


Out of stillness you came, 
Filling all the emptiness, 
Taking the night and the day. 


All is filled with your 
Presence, and I do not think 


Anything anymore. 


I become a part of the pattern 
That you form out of nothingness, 
Out of stillness. 


You fill all, the night, the day, 
And the world. 








@ SHORT STORY: 





THE ARMENIAN OF 
THE OLD GENERATION 


KHOSROV NERSESIAN 


In the city park of Fresno, at eventide, 
the oldtimers are seated on the benches. 
The sun is setting and yet the air is hot and 
the general atmosphere is surcharged with 
an all-embracing serenity. Movement in 
the streets is steadily extinguished and the 
voices are interrupting the silence with 
the reverberation of their echos. 

The oldtimers are still there and keep 
talking. One can hardly hear the soft strain 
of their voices whose meaning, however, is 
lost in impotent articulation. Such voices, 
in the insatiable humdrum of the new 
world, seem like an aberration, just as the 
last rays of the sun are broken fragments 
of light and have no connection whatso- 
ever with the midday torrential inferno. 

An Armenian oldtimer attempts proudly 
to raise a hoary, and by now thoroughly 
tired and weary head, and tell a story. Hi: 
words are broken by his heavy breathing, 
then they suddenly acquire a fiercely en- 
ergetic gusto, reminiscent of fireworks 
which, although volcanic in their bril- 
liance, but nevertheless are doomed to turn 
to ashes. 

He is relating his life story in a deter- 
mined, superhuman effort, desperately try- 
ing to make himself heard. His words are 
not addressed to friends alone, but it seems 
he wants to talk to the whole world, or to 
someone who will echo his words to the 
raultitides. He does not want his story to be 
forgotten. Especially such a life as his! 


And he continues to recount: When the 
massacre happened (he is referring to the 
massacre of 1895) he was only a little 
child. What can a little boy do when he 
opens his eyes on heinous crimes? A little 
boy who is suddenly told that he no longer 
has a father and a mother. No brother, no 
world. | 

The world is not always attended with 
crimes. Often the slaughter is interrupted, 
only to put into practice other forms of 
brutality. And people are forced to aban- 
don their fatherland and to sojourn in 
strange lands. «ss ssisiy eal 

Who has related the.tragedy of unknown 
worlds? 

Here the old-timer stopped and struck 
his cane on the ground, as if to crush some 
hidden danger, or to restrain a surge of 
ee. ee 

But, fortunately, the whole world does 
not consist of intolerant lands. And here 
was America, with open arms for all, to 
inspire hope in those days, and to feed 
meme OS ee 

And in those days when the oldtimer 
came to America, Fresno was an obscure 
place on the map. 

He remembered the Fresno of those 
days, He again struck his cane against the 
ground. What opportunities, what land, 
just for the asking in those days, and yet he 
did not want any land, because he was 
consumed by the land of his fatherland. 
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There, where his father and grandfather 
had toiled, where they had been killed, 
and whose blood never stopped inviting 
him over. Was it an invitation to revenge, 
or to a peaceful life, he could not precisely 
tell, but one thing was certain, he wanted 
to return. 

And every year he wrote to the old 
country, sending them money, and telling 
them that he would return. And each year 
Fresno kept growing. Each year the Ar- 
menians of the city grew in numbers. Each 
year he saw vineyards and farms and 
orcahrds owned by the Armenians. But 
still many kept repeating: “We shall re- 
turn.” 

And now he no longer could returm, 
much the same as many others could not 
return. He had come as a little boy, when 


| the simple-minded kind peasant had not 


yet grown in him. When, in the face of the 
world’s evil, his world of dreams and of 
goodness had not yet been subdued, and 
himself had not yet been defeated. Only 
the years had rolled to warn him in the 
end that Fresno would be his last resting 
place, either in the days of the spring or 
the autumn which did not materially differ 
in Fersno. 

Fifty years have rolled by, he said softly, 
hardly daring to stress the number. 

“Fifty years;” his nearby friend repeated, 
“who could have believed it?” 

The oldtimer again struck his cane to 
the ground. “They sent this to me from the 
old country,” he said. “It was for my uncle 
because his knees ached. He did not be- 
lieve in medicine. ‘If they send me a cane 
from the old country, I will walk again,’ he 
would say.” 

They had cut off a branch from a tree 
of their village garden and sent it to the 
new world. It was a crude piece of wood, 
jaded with age, and yet it was solid. The 
uncle had parted from this world and now 
the cane was his. 


67 
“Fifty Years! It is fate. Besides, how do 


folk, the oldtimer looked at his cane. 
did not strike at the ground this time. He 
raised it slowly, high, high, up to his eyes. 
The wood of his hometown in the old 
country trembled in his hand. 

Then there was a lull. The noontime 


disappeared, and yet the skies were bright 
and clear, a supply of the light having com- 
pressed itself, before reaching the stars. 

“What does the paper say, today?” He 
could no longer read the Asbarez, the 
Fresno Armenian newspaper. His vision 
was weakening. Someone else bought the 
paper and told him of the contents. 

There had been a fire in the Armenian 
church of Fresno in those days and the 
news had reached the oldtimer. His friend 
gave a few details, others became inter- 
ested, and presently there was a lull. 

The old man slowly drew a sealed en- 
velope from his pocket, bearing the seal 
of his social security. He placed the. en- 
velope in his friend’s hand. 

“See, what I must give,” he said, “draw 
it out for me.” 

His friend hesitated. After a moment's 
silence he took the envelope, went through 
the motions of fingering and opening it, 
then he returned it to the old man. 

It was a long, transcendental moment. 

And yet, the night comes even to the 
skies of Fresno. And the oldtimers rose to 
their feet. One of them stopped for a 
moment, held his cane firmly in his hand, 
and rallied his energies, as if bracing him- 
self for a long journey. 








@ SHORT STORY: 





INA 


LILLIAN DER SARKISSIAN 


“Winter coats the heart with ice; 
“Come and melt the wall between. 
“Nights like this strand souls alone; 
“Plant into my thoughts a dream.” 


Ina was hardly aware of the college stu- 
dent singing from his basement apartment. 

She stretched her arms and watched the 
smoke from the cigarette in her slender 
fingers saturate the bedroom of her one- 
room apartment. She wiggled her toes in 
a deliberate exercise of her will and tossed 
her tightly-jeaned legs from her cluttered 
nighttable onto her bed. 

The nothing hum of a second-floor tene- 
ment vacuumed her night. 


She tucked her feet beneath the spread 
folded at the foot of her bed and turned 
her face to the pillow for solace but only 
smelled the perspiration of similar nights 
buried there. 

“T’ve got to live until tomorrow so I can 
make it to the day after. Kid myself along. 
Always kidding ourselves along that maybe 
somethingll turn up to make all our yes- 
terdays worthwhile. We can’t get our pot 
of gold. Still searching for the rainbow. 
That carnival-colored bridge that will pro- 
pel us from sadness to rich sadness. Where 
our joy will be reaching the top and our 
condescension stooping to pluck our re- 
ward. Where underneath lie the poor. And 
well look down and laugh or fall and cry. 


And be where we are now. Waiting to get 
up there.” 
She clawed her sheet. 


The walls of her room were cracked 
with openings—like the endings torn from 
the unresolved beginnings in life. Their 
innards exposed. Souls crumbling. Skele- 
tons hollow. Searching for the substance of 
life to make them whole. 

“T've got to keep on.” 

She rolled over and swung her feet 
against the floor. 

“Sometimes the hell with a handful of 
dreams. Sure I came here and got myself 
a job. Maybe I'll get where I want. But 
I'm just one in an army of girls wearing an 
ivy league uniform. No one notices me. 
Maybe I should go back home. At least at 
the soda fountain I'd talk to people. No. 
It was dull there. All I want is someone to 
notice me—for a minute, for a second.” 

She ran through the hall in regression 
into the darkness of a renaissance and 
knocked on the first door. 


“No one answers my knock. Knock again. 
Hear something! — No.” 

She looked through the crack that in- 
cised the door but it'd been taped from 
within by those vulnerable people sensitive 
about being transparent, adhering to a thin 


defense. 
“Shouldn’t be alone. Pound on the next 
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| door. Someone please open it. Someone 


care about me for a minute.” 

She stumbled toward her room twisting 
the knob of the last apartment as she 
passed completing the unfulfilled cycle, 
her steps echoing the vast aloneness, de- 
riding her into her room. 

Her sobs undulated her body and she 
fell against the window and pushed it up. 

The snow was cleansing the streets and 
taking with it the filth. And like confession 
that vows purity, it would block the 
dubious destinations of those walking the 
side, force them to the straight and nar- 
row, the only way with the guarantee of 
some goal. 

The drift beneath the window beckoned 
to her. 

“To fall from achievement is to drop to 
death. And even from here, beneath the 
arch of this dark sunshine, it’s a long way 
down.” 

She slammed the window and saw the 
drift blown to the wind; clenched her fin- 
gers in a form of desperate prayer; crum- 
bled to the sill yelling, “Oh, God, it’s cold 
in here.” 

Exhausted, the tears, those diluting veils, 


painted a coat of sleep against her pain. 
@ 


She awoke to see the student knocking 
against her open door. 

“Miss Ina?” 

“Yes?” 

“I had the janitor raise the heat in your 
room. Is it warm enough?” She rubbed her 
elbows. 

His eyes were admiring yet confident. 

She wanted to put her hand upon his 
forearm. 

“Are you all right now?” 

“Yes.” She couldn’t think of any more to 
say. 

He turned to walk away but swirled. 
Kissed her shoulder blade. 

She stared as he ran down the hall. Put 
her hand to her shoulder to hold the kiss; 
realized the warmth. 

And listened to him sing as she set her 
clothes for the next day. 


“Silence broken speaks the truth. 
“This is all the faith I need. 
“Let me share it once with you. 
“Follow as I take your lead.” 








@AN OLD COUNTRY SHORT STORY: 





THE THIRST 


FOR 


LIFE 


ARSEN YERGAT 


“It’s wrong, altogether wrong, especially 
dangerous to take that kind of an attitude.” 

There was a sharp note in the Doctor’s 
voice as he tried to impress his patient with 
the necessity of heeding his orders. The 
young girl looked at the man of science 
somewhat offended as she gave the final 
touches to her skirt. But as she preened 
her hair before the mirror she tried to 
watch her face with a forced smile, restor- 
ing to its lines their former placid and en- 
chanting beauty. 

“But, I fear, all this will be unneces- 
sary.” 

She was talking to herself but the Doctor 
heard her. 

“Never! But you must follow my orders, 
only in the contrary event will all the 
therapeutic measures prove superfluous. 
Life will not betray her beautiful promises. 
She will wait for you if you are patient, 
Life is offered to those only who are tem- 
perate and prove themselves worthy of it 
after long and cheerfully-borne privations.” 

She pulled her topcoat over her shoul- 
ders, a light, green topcoat which lent her 
a magic look in contrast with her dark 
golden hair whose curls wove a lovely flo- 
ral wreath around her forehead. Trimmed 
thus, she looked like a Scandinavian beau- 
ty, conscious of the charm which radiated 
from her being. And yet that charm was 
untinged with pride. There was always 
a sisterly sweetness in her carriage. Espe- 


cially now she had become more refined, 
so finely hewn and polished after a pain- 
ful affliction which covered the path of 
passionate dreams with a deathly pallor. 

“How many months before I shall be 
allowed to be late in the evenings? Prac- 
tically each day I am forced to turn down 
a date. There is a dance this coming Satur- 
day. If I only could enjoy myself a little 
without fear.” 

“You have the soul of an infant,” the 
Doctor said, “it is light-hearted of you to 
refuse to believe that only through serious 
care your condition will be improved. You 
have plenty of time to enjoy life. The 
springs of life have not yet been dried up. 
Have no worries. You shall not suffer 
from thirst.” 

“I always feel a consuming thirst and I 
can see that my outlook is wholly des- 
perate.” 

At this moment the nurse came in to 
notify the Doctor that he was called on 
the phone. 

“What? Miss Sirarpie?” the nurse turned 
to the girl. “You again look sad.” 

“I don’t know if I ever will get well. The 
Doctor frightens me. I must be very care- 
ful. How long? I am so impatient. Life's 
voices call me on every side.” 

By this time the Doctor returned, ac- 
companied by another patient. He was a 
tall slim youth with a strange pallor whose 
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THIRST 


large black eyes reflected a touching 
sadness. 

“Did you see that?” the nurse asked 
when the two made their exit. “He is the 
son of a millionaire. His sickness is too 
far advanced.” 

“No hope whatever?” 

“Almost hopeless.” 

There was a beautiful sun in the street. 
With slow steps, intermittently stopping in 
front of the show cases, Sirarpie reached 
home. 

One week later, on her regular call, she 
met the same youth in the Doctor’s wait- 
ing room. It was as if they had been dated. 
They looked into each other’s eyes with a 
look of irresistable longing. Finally the 
girl lowered her eyes as she followed the 
mad pounding of her heart. 

When the Doctor opened the door they 
both together rose to their feet. 

“After you, Miss; I can wait,” the youth 
offered gallantly. 

The girl hesitated a moment then swiftly 
advanced toward the Doctor. 

The door was closed now and there 
came soft voices of a conversation from 
the inside which Varm Derounian tried to 
follow. It seemed the Doctor was mildly 
reproving the girl which filled the youth 
with a deep sorrow. He suddenly forgot his 
plight, thinking only of the beautiful girl 
whose eyes of the wounded deer had 
deeply pierced his soul. 

Half an hour later it was his turn. 

When Sirarpie was climbing down the 
stairs her feet were leaden as if they had 
been chained. She stopped before a show 
window and watched a Polish woman's 
dolls, so beautiful and so natural. There 
was a magical quality in their eyes, the 
sparkle of the sun of innocence. It seemed 
they, too, like her, were thirsty for the 
dream passions of a mysterious life. 

The show case was a little way off the 
Doctor’s home, enabling Sirarpie to watch 
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all who came out of the building from the 
corner of her eye. Yet the youth was late 
in coming out. It seems his condition is 
serious, she thought, as the dolls with 
their black and blue eyes were piercing 
the depth of her soul. 

She felt she no longer would be able to 
live without a new affection centering on 
fiery images. The loving care of her parents 
did not seem to matter much, especially 
her mother who watched her each moment 
like a guardian angel. She could not under- 
stand the use of such solicitude which 
seemed to intensify even more life’s savage 
mad thirst in her nerves, her bones, under 
her sickly feverish chest and in every cell 
of her body. What did she care about the 
countless sums which her father expended 
when they even did not impart a single 
drop of intoxicating wine to her parched 
lips nor ignited a single spark of delight 
in her fast dying hopes. 

She felt a fainting spell all of a sudden. 
She leaned with all her strength against 
the pane, her eyes distended, as if seek- 
ing aid from those innocent visions which 
reflected the magic of the human soul, 
She shook off the spell at the moment 
when she saw the youth passing by her. 
She followed him with trepidating steps, 
fearing all the while she would not be 
able to catch up with him. She was afraid 
she might get lost in the swirl of the 
crowds, who knows? never to meet him 
again. 

She tried to accelerate her steps and to 
catch up with the vision which was run- 
ning away from the horizons of her con- 
fused soul — her desirable image. But her 
feet were shaking and a cold sweat mois- 
tened her body. Just then the youth came 
to a stop in front of a haberdashery store. 

Did he know that the girl had been 
following her? Their eyes smiled at each 
other in the mirror of the window case. 
Then their glances gripped, and suddenly 
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aflame with the same unpredictable pas- 
sions, they gave vent to the painful mystery 
of life and love. 

“You left long before I did,” the youth 
said, “I was afraid we might not meet.” 

“Like you, I too like to linger in front 
of window cases,” the girl rejoined. 

Her voice had a strange sweetness and 
the youth looked at her as if he had known 
her long, long ago. 

“Could it be that I have seen you some- 
where years ago?” the youth asked. 

“I also have a feeling that I have seen 
you before,” the girl said. 

They were standing on the sunny side- 
walk near the entrance of a tall building. 
People passed them by without disturbing 
the intimacy which like a tropical plant 
was fast blossoming. 

“Shall we move on?” Vram asked hesi- 
tantly. 

“I am free this morning,” the girl en- 
couraged, “and as a matter of fact, these 
last few years my life has been devoid of 
certain thrills and is now confused with 
those wondrous clouds which span the 
sky. (She raised her eyes to the skies). 
Thus, once a week I go to my Doctor un- 
til the summer season starts when I shall go 
to Lebanon.” 

“Lebanon is beautiful,” the youth added, 
“I, too, intend to go there this year for 
the fourth time, to beg some life from the 
pine trees in a green meadow.” 

“Then it is quite possible we might meet 
there.” 

“I shall be very happy to find you there. 
My name is Vram Derounian, I have 
carved it with a trembling hand on the 
bark of a tree.” 

“And my name is Sirarpie Yeramian. 
Perhaps my name, too, is carved on the 
same tree.” 

“The image of a heart could unite our 
two names if death will not be cruel to 
us,” the youth said, deeply moved. 


The girl smiled, feeling deeply the ex- 
tent of the grief which flowed from the 
words of the youth. 

They parted from each other after a 
warm and firm clasp of the hands. Sirarpie 
went in the opposite direction. Vram fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, motionless on the 
spot. Now his soul was filled with the in- 
finite magic of a delightful vision where 
the mortal storm of love was mounting. 
When the girl disappeared, it seemed to 
him he still could see her vision in the 
sun, endlessly being blocked by the move- 
ments of the passersby. For an instant he 
closed his eyes, to impress the image 
deeply in his heart. His eyes closed, like 
a blindman he took a few steps, then he 
was off. 

Thereafter the days flitted by with pain- 
ful sorrow. The nights, despite the near- 
ness of the summer season, mounted the 
mystery of very distant hopeful dawns. 
Vram reproved himself for having failed 
to secure the girl’s address. He asked a few 
friends about her but no one had heard 
the name of Sirarpie Yeramian. Finally 
he found out that she had returned from 
Sudan a few months before and was now 
living on the west bank of the Nile. One 
evening he roamed there in the shadow 
of the palms whose leaves, with the sweet- 
ness of the twilight, rocked to lullaby the 
anguish of his soul. The ripples of the river 
murmured to him the witchery of a 
thousand Arabian nights and, with the 
magic key of past memories, opened to 
him the emerald gates of buried mansions. 

It was only a week later when the two 
met again in the Doctor's waiting room. It 
seemed neither one had anything new to 
say. Their eyes merged into each other 
with passionate longing and this was 
enough to satisfy their hearts. Before they 
realized it, it was noon, and they hired 
a carriage for a ride in the sun along the 
river's bank. 
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The olden acacias were blooming, filling 
the peaceful groves with their madden- 
ing fragrance. 

“Do you know,” the youth said, “how I 
wish I could live in one of the houses 
along the river, far from the tumult of the 
city.” 

They were talking now like two lovers. 

“I too, have had the same magic impres- 
sion, seeing these houses. But man does 
not get his wishes as long as he lacks the 
secret of inner crystalization. Even the 
smallest, the most obscure wish can be- 
come an infinite source of happiness for us 
if we only could understand the divine 
secret which consists in being satisfied 
even with a crumb of joy, as much as we 
would be satisfied around a sumptuous 
banquet table.” 

“Who taught you to observe the universe 
under that light, under that flaming light 
which may singe the wings of your soul?” 

“No one. I was instinctively led to ob- 
serve everything in the great tumult with 
a vision which dominates my soul. To 
have for myself the moment which is the 
dripping drop of a perpetually flowing 
fountain and under whose heavy crystal 
my steadily dying heart trembles.” 

“Perhaps you have been a priestess of an 
Egyptian temple in the memory of a for- 
gotten life,” said the youth. 

The girl laughed and in that golden 
laughter their lips met in a savage, linger- 
ing kiss. 

The summer's torrid gates were opene 
on the fringe of the desert when they found 
themselves at the Lebanese mountains, to 
preserve the secret of their mortal love in a 
little hotel surrounded by pine trees. The 
forest, the mountain and the distant sea 
with their visions lent sanctuary to these 
pale creatures who, like two flickering can- 
dles in the shadow of a shrine, were fast 
being consumed. 

“I feel I am going to die but I don't 


care as long as I still am thirsty and life 
madly surges around me,” the girl said. 

“I feel I have been reborn by your 
kisses. I was dead and you came to awaken 
me from my centuries-old sleep,” the youth 
responded. 

In the hotel they were taken for brother 
and sister. Their intimacy, so carefully 
guarded and so gentle in the eyes of others, 
would break out in irrepressible fiery 
flames of affectionate longing during the 
hours of the night. 

When the autumnal fog bathed the 
valley, they put a stop to their daily short 
promenades. 

“Do you know? I am very tired, my feet 
no longer can carry me,” the girl would 
complain. 

“We can walk as far as the grove, as 
far as the marble tombstone,” the youth 
encouraged. 

And, with slow steps, they walked as 
far as the grove which sheltered a lonely 
tomb in the shadow of a black cypress 
tree. 

One day, on their return from their 
promenade, they were caught in a heavy 
rainstorm. 

The next morning they took breakfast 
in their rooms. And this continued until 
their parting which took place in such a 
tragic setting. Sirarpie’s father took his 
daughter to a Lebanese sanatorium while 
Vram returned to Cairo, from where, upon 
the advice of his physician, he would pro- 
ceed to Switzerland, to be treated for two 
years in one of the sanatoriums of Laus- 
anne. Their parting had the sorrow of an 
extinguished longing. 

The years formed a long chain of links 
around time which gradually silenced the 
sweet voices and withered passion’s ravish- 
ing roses. 

They corresponded for a while when the 
fire of past hopes and dreams still smoul- 
dered in their hearts. 
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Sirarpie did not return to Egypt. She re- 
mained there, in the forest of fir trees 
where the silver of life's phosphorescent 
waterfalls is shattered for youthful souls. 

Their letters, too, ceased drawing a fiery 
line from heart to heart and oblivion si- 
lenced all nostalgic murmurs. 


Vram had married and was the father 
of three children when, one summer, he 
brought his whole family to Lebanon for 
the vacation. A sick cousin accompanied 
him to enter the sanatorium. She was a tall, 
slender lovely girl who reminded him of 
Sirarpie. 
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It’s Only For 
Forty Days 


(TO MATHEMATICIAN MISS NOURIA AWAKEEM) 


YEGHIA-BAGHDAD NAKASHIAN 


I bought myself a clock 
An alarm clock 

A clock to drag me 

Off my bed 

A clock to make 

A man out of me 

And I was so happy! 

I was happy to think 

To have good shave 

In the mornings 

To have decent breakfast 
Enjoy the fresh morning walk 
to office 

Sign my name 

The first one 

Be an example 

To the other employees 
And get an increase 

I thought 

I bought 

All these as I paid 

The little sum 

For the clock 

Why shouldn't I thought 
Of it before? 

Why shouldn't I thought. 
Of it so many times 
When cutting my face 
Running out without breakfast 
And getting jammed in 
The bus doors? 

And I was glad 

And fixed it 

Right beside my earl 

I was so happy 


And was afraid 

To turn to the other side 
As when it went off 
I might not hearl 
Right beside my ear 
It was a cute 

Little thing 

A cute little thing 
With mighty fine 
Instruments inside 
For it made a lot 
Of noise 

Tick-tack, tick-tack 
In every tick-tack 

A second was passing 
In every tick-tack 

A second was passing 
How wonderful 

How sad! 

I began to count 

The seconds 

Began to count the seconds 
And I was so happy 
So sad 

One, two, three... 
Thirty . . . Sixty— 

A minute passed! 
Sixty-one, sixty-two ... 
Three-thousand and 
Six-hundred— 

An hour passed! 
Twenty-four hours 
Made a day 

How many seconds 
Made a day? 
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A year? ... 

Oh my life was passing! 
How wonderful 

How sad 

Seconds — ah! 

Who would think 
About seconds! 
Seconds could never 
Form a life 

A summer, winter 

A decade 

A century?! 

A second is like a 
Drop of rain in the ocean 
How many drops 
Would form an ocean? 
Yet an ocean has 
Been made out of drops 
And it's there 

A big wide drop 
And one day 

My life is there 

A number of seconds 
Piled up together 
Over my shoulders! 
How wonderful 

How sad 

Another hour passed 
And my ear had 

Too many of it 

The tick-tacks! 

My eyes and 

My brain 

Felt very tired 

I wanted to sleep! 


But — tick-tack, tick-tack!... 


I should take it away! 
I should take it far 
Away in the room. 
No, I might not hear 
When it calls out 
For mel 

I might not hear it 
And so cut my 


Face again 
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Get jammed in 

The bus door... 

And finally get 

Kicked out of the office! 
They had been 

Patient long 

Oh what could I do? 
The mighty fine instruments 
In the clock 

Together with the mighty 
Fine instruments in 

My brain 

Made the noise 

Of a battle! 

I shouldn't have bought it 
I shouldn't have even 
Thought of it 

Let them kick me out! 

My life would 

One day 

Be kicked out 

How wonderful 

How sad! 

It’s only for 

Forty days 

I remembered the saying! 
It’s only for forty days! 
In forty days 

You get used 

To anything! — 

Just anything! 

In forty days 

You could even 

Run your stomach 
Without food — 

That's what it says! 

If you make the 

Forty days 

Oh how many seconds 
Make forty days? ... 
Three-thousand and six-hundred 
Make an hour — — — 
By twenty four... 
Eighty-six thousand .. . 
And... four-hundred! 
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Yes! and tour-hundred! 
Now by forty days?... 
Two-million — — 

No, I am wrong 

Oh I can’t make it! 

Let me bring 

A pen and a paper 

I left my bed 

Dizzy with all 

The calculations 

Of the world 

From the date of ceration 
To doom. 

Switched on the light 

Of my room 

And with a paper 

And a pen 

Squatted down 

In my bed 

With a paper... 
And pen, it made 
Three-million four-hundred 
And fifty-six thousand 
Seconds! 

Such a lot of figures? 

I could be wrong 

I checked it again 

It was right! 

Switched off the 

Light and lay down again 
And wished a million 
Times that lot of figures 
Pass soon and I would 
Be an example 

And get a raise. 

Oh, yes — indeed! 

Ill make that raise 

In salary 

If I make the forty days! 
And began to start 


Counting that lot of seconds 


As my cute little clock 
Made tick-tack 

Tick-tack ... 

The last thing I knew then 
The sun was 
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Over me again 

Through my window 
That no good sun! 

Oh go back and come 
Sometime later! 

I couldn't lift my 
Eyelids 

My eyelids 

Weighted down by all the 
Seconds of the world 
How many times 

They had already winked 
And how many times more 
Would they wink 

How wonderful 

How sad! 

Brother! I cried 

The world with its 
Calculations is over 

This is morning 

The doom! 

Now the time-register 

Is counting my minutes! 
My late minutes! 

What happened to 

My clock? ! 

You little cute no good 
Why didn’t you 

Wake me up 

What do you think 

I bought you for? ! 

The alarm! 

I had forgotten 

To wind up the alarm! 
Came office 

And faced the 

Same thing over again 
Where have you been?! 
Do you realize 

How many hours 

It would make 

If we counted your 

Late minutes every day? ! 
Counting minutes, he said! 
What did he think 

I was doing all night?) 





@ ON THE CHURCH CRISIS: 





ON THE ENCYCLICAL — 
OF VAZGEN CATHOLICOS 


AN EDITORIAL OF HASK 
( Official organ of the Catholicos of Cilicia) 


His Holiness Vazgen I Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin, in an encyclical letter dated 
April 25, 1960, and addrsesed to spiritual 
and diocesan authorities and the Armenian 
people of the Dispersion, once again pub- 
licizes the question of mutual relationships 
between the Etchmiadzin and the Cilician 
Holy Sees and finally replies to the con- 
tinuous appeals of His Holiness Catholicos 
Zareh I of the Cilician See in the interests 
of Christian love and peace in a style which 
is more conciliatory than his former en- 
cyclicals. 

The simple fact that His Holiness’ Pas- 
toral letter is not addressed to His Majesty 
the Catholicos of Cilicia whose rank and 
title deliberately are omitted in all ref- 
erences to his person in said letter makes 
it impossible for His Holiness Catholicos 
Zareh I to make a pertinent reply per- 
sonally. But since the basic aim pursued by 
the encyclical letter is the subordination of 
the Cilician See to the supremacy of Etch- 
miadzin ever since 1956, the editors of 
Hask, in connection with the publication 
of said encyclical, deem it proper to pres- 
ent a series of illuminating corrections and 
to point out the true paths of restoring the 
unity and the cooperation between the two 
Apostolic Sees of the Armenian Church. 

First we present the contents of His 
Holiness Catholicos Vazgen’s encyclical 
letter in its essential parts. 


After extending paternal greetings to all 
generally, the Catholicos refers to his visit 
of the Near East four years ago on a spi- 
ritual and national mission. Although, he 
says, his mission was fruitful in a number 
of respects, “nevertheless one of the prin- 
cipal aims of our trip was not realized. 
We were not able to remove inside the 
Cilician See the forecs which menace the 
unity of the Armenian Church.” And the 
Catholicos confesses that, in the face of 
stormy passions, sad and disconsolate, he 
departed from Antelias empty-handed. 

Then the Catholicos makes his call “to 
preserve and to protect the unity and the 
integrity of the Armenian Church and the 
primacy of Etchmiadzin and through united 
effort and mutual concessions to restore 
harmonious cooperation inside the Cilician 
See and the divided dioceses in the light 
of our church canons, traditions, and the 
historic jurisdictions of our Holy Sees. 

“We are one nation and one church, 
and we have one faith through the holy 
site of the Savior’s descent, through the 
Etchmiadzin of all Armenians which from 
the time of Gregory the Illuminator to our 
days has been and still is the only divinely- 
ordained Head of the Armenian Church 
and the supreme spiritual authority of our 
eccleciastical hierarchy and the entire Ar- 
menian people. 

“We direct our appeal of love and 
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unity first to the present Incumbent of 
Antelias, our beloved brother Zareh, also 
to our aged brother, His Holiness Khat 
who, like a true Achabahian, remained 
loyal to the best traditions of the Cilician 
See, to the seceded congregation of the 
Monastery of the Great House of Cilicia, 
to the heart of the people, to all national, 
church and public organizations, to the 
Armenian press, as well as to the seceded 
factions of the United States, Iran and 
Greece. 

“Inspired and fortified by this spirit, we 
propose that, during the course of the pres- 
ent year, at an opportune time, a confer- 
ence be held between the delegates of the 
Mother Throne (Etchmiadzin—Tr.) and 
the delegates of the contending sides of 
the Cilician See, and we find it highly de- 
sirable that We personally have a meeting 
with His Holiness the present occupant of 
the Cilician Throne. We are confident that 
we shall be supported by the Patriarchates 
of Jerusalem and Constantinople as well 
as our diocesan prelates.” 

The pastoral letter is concluded with a 
wish for a new period of unity and co- 
operation to the end that all efforts be 
consecrated “to the sacred cause of the 
preservation of the Armenian people of the 
Dispersion” which he considers “the great- 
est task of our days”. 

To understand the general spirit of the 
letter we would like to point out that it is 
wholly directed strictly to the Armenian 
people of the Dispersion, as all the pas- 
toral letters and radio messages of Catho- 
licos Vazgen are directed. Therefore, the 
letter is not general but is specific, leaving 
the impression that it is striving to create 
a favorable popular setting prior to his 
visit to the United States. (That visit is 
now history and Catholicos Vazgen is back 
in Soviet Armenia.—TR. ) 

Manifestly, the present letter is far more 
conciliatory in style than its predecessors. 


The Catholicos of Etchmiadzin no longer 
uses the strong words of condemnation 
which he was wont to do ever since 1956 
in his references to the Catholicos of Ci- 
licia. Indeed, it brings happiness to the 
Armenian heart that we no longer hear 
from the lips of the successor of the Illumi- 


toward the Cilician See.and its Catholicos.” 

It should also be noted that, while speak- 
ing of the unity and the integrity of the 
Armenian Church, the Catholicos’ letter 
nevertheless functions in the same old way, 
namely, in terms of the supremacy of Etch- 
miadzin. “This unity can be realized only 
through the superior Mother Throne of All 
Armenians—the Holy See of Etchmiadzin.” 
Further! “The Holy Etchmiadzin has been 
and still is the Only Head of the Armenian 
Church and the Only Supreme Spiritual 
Authority in our ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and the entire Armenian people.” Practi- 
cally, it means to say the Cilician See is 
but a diocese of Etchmiadzin, alongside 
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the rest of the dioceses of the church. 

One thing should be made plain. The 
Catholicate of Cilicia is not a patriarchal 
See which has been created by the order 
or the confirmation of the Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin, but it is the genuine continu- 
ation of such apostolic patriarchs as the 
Illuminators and the Shnorhalis, the true 
heirs of Christ’s apostles, and if it is nec- 
essary to further pursue the historical ac- 
curacy, we need only remind disbelievers 
that, Catholicos Musabekian, the legiti- 
mate heir of the Shnorhalies, was still on 
his throne when one day in 1441 one Vira- 
betzi was being elected Catholicos at 
Etchmiadzin. Musabekian and his succes- 
sors continued to reign on their Apostolic 
Throne. 

We, too, see no need, nor do we deem it 
proper to enlarge upon these facts of his- 
tory. But it would have been our most 
modest expectation at the least, that when 
the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin proposes to 
examine the issues in the light of the 
canons, the traditions and the historic ju- 
risdictions of the Armenian Church, these 
historic jurisdictions should be interpreted 
NOT as the supremacy of Etchmiadzin 
and the subordinate status of the Cilician 
See, but in the light of a miraculous con- 
currence of twin coequal thrones which 
have grown from and have been fortified 
by the historical developments of the Ar- 
menian people, twin institutions which, 
albeit jurisdictionally and administratively 
independent, have assumed the burden of 
the preservation of the Armenian people. 
The examination of the issues should have 
been made in the light of mutual respect 
and Christian love. 

Let us consider the closest example in 
time. When the aged Catholicos Sahak II 
of the Cilician See, constrained by the 
force of political events, in 1922 moved his 
seat from the City of Sis to Syria~Lebanon, 
did he take permission from Catholicos of 


Etchmiadzin? Or in 1931, when he ap 
pointed BabkenBishop Guleserian as his 
coequal occupant of the Throne and had 
him elected by the Diocesan Convention, 
when he founded his Constitutional Coun- 
cils, the religious seminary and the mo- 
nastic congregation, did he apply to the 
supreme authority of Etchmiadzin for con- 
firmation. Likewise, were the elections of 
Catholicosi Bedros I and Garegin I, as well 
their their consecrations, submitted to the 
ratification of Etchmiadzin? 

What change of thinking has transpired 
that the new Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, 
with a style now forbidding and now con- 
siderate, should pursue the role of a su- 
perior toward a patriarchal institution 
whose entire existence has been one of 
sacrifice and service and will continue to 
be so? 

Catholicos Vazgen proposes a conference 
between the delegates of Etchmiadzin on 
the one side and the representatives of the 
two sides of the Cilician controversy on 
the other, and he also proposes a personal 
meeting between himself and Catholicos 
Zareh of Cilicia in the interests of the 
restoration of the unity of the Armenian 
Church, Christian love and cooperation. 
However Catholicos Vazgen shuts the door 
to such a happy meeting by having ignored 
the legal status of the Catholicos of Cilicia 
and by depriving his delegation of the real 
power to act. By a skillful composition of 
words, the encyclical letter, in referring to 
the name or the throne of His Holiness 
Catholicos Zareh I, never uses the legal 
title of “Catholicos of Cilicia” but uses the 
vague title of “The present Incumbent of 
Antelias”, or “The present occupant of the 
Throne of Antelias”. What purpose can be 
served by such denial of titles, or such 
befogging of a legal status, or such ulti- 
matums? 

Vazgen Catholicos not only gives himself 
the right to ignore the official rank of 
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Catholicos Zareh, but immediately after his 
name he mentions Archbishop Khat as “a 
true Achabahian who has remained true 
to the best traditions of the Cilician See,” 
the man to whom he still sends the com- 
munications of the Supreme Council of 
Etchmiadzin as “The Locum Tenens of the 
Catholicate of Cilicia”] What is more, he 
proposes that as “secessionist sides,” the 
representatives of the contending sides of 
the Cilician See sit in the proposed con- 
ference as equals in the presence of the 
representatives of Etchmiadzin. 

Through such maladroit declarations 
Catholicos Vazgen assumes the awful re- 
sponsibility of keeping the Cilician See and 
the Armenian people in a perpetual state 
of division. 

All these not only do not inspire spiritu- 
ality nor do they prove the divine gift of 
clearsightedness, but they aggravate the 
confusion on spiritual issues. The simple 
fact is: there are patriarchal Sees: Etch- 
miadzin and Cilicia: there is no divided 
or a_ secessionist monastic cungregation 
within the Cilician See. 

What happened is the following which 
is universally known. Upon the election of 
Catholicos Zareh a few members of the 
Monastery Brotherhood, at the instigation 
of discontented minority of laymen, seclud- 
ed themselves in July of 1956 at the sum- 
mer house of the Catholicate and pro- 
claimed themselves the “Independent 
Brotherhood”. This irresponsible act and 
its consequences forced the Catholicate, in 
desperation, to appeal to the law in order 
to restore the order in its institution. 
Thereupon the dissidents moved elsewhere 
and accepted the protection of a coalition 
of opponent laymen. The sad truth is, these 
misguided members of the Congregation 
should have affirmed their loyalty to their 
Catholicos in which case they would have 
kept their former posts as Grand Sacristan, 
Grand Chamberlain, Manager of the Press, 
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or professor at the Monastery Seminary. 
They had no cause whatever to leave the 


Catholicate and today they have not a 
single reason to stay away. 

Our misfortune does not consist of the 
fact that some men, taking advantage of 
certain clergymen who have fallen victim 
to foreign influence, have been dreaming 
of creating a “separate Catholicate”, but 
it is the regretable personal interest of cer- 
tain individuals and official institutions 
which finance and encourage the unfortu- 
nate division by complimenting it as “men 
who are loyal to the best interests of the 
Cilician See.” 

Catholicos Zareh has always declared 
that no quarrel nor fight exists between 
the two Armenian Apostolic Sees and that 
he, as the father of all, extends his paternal 
love to all the sons of the people, that he 
wants to see the nation’s councils to be 
governed by democratic principles. He 
gave the proof of his good will for the 
spiritual unity between the two Sees by 
developing and signing together with five 
Cilician bishops the “Writ of Agre-ment” 
of June, 1956 which, again, dictated by 
outside forces, two of the bishops vitiated 
by withdrawing their signatures, an agree- 
ment whose details were given in a ser’ « 
of editorials entitled “For History” pu'- 
lished in Hask (See Hask, 1959, August to 
September, pp. 304-306) and which the 
chosen Occupant of the Throne of the 
Great House of Cilicia personally signed 
in the interest of the peace and conciliation 
despite che fact that that Agreement im- 
posed extreme sacrifices on the Cilician 
See, sacrifices which cannot even be con- 
templated today. And yet inspite of it all, 
Catholicos Zareh has constantly exhorted 
unity and cooperation in his sermons and 
encyclical letters, and has never deviated 
from the path of His Patriarchal love and 
blessing. 

And now to enable the Catholicos «‘ 
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Cilicia to empower His representatives to 
attend the proposed Consultative Church 
Conference, Catholicos Vazgen should first 
have respected the official rank of the 
Catholicate of Cilicia and should have 
chastened those law-breakers who still rely 
on the opposition, to return to the Cilician 
See and become its obedient and law- 
abiding servants as before. Only recently 
His Holiness Catholicos Zareh, aside from 
his official and public appeals, through the 
medium of a personal friend sent word to 
Archbishop Khat to return to Antelias and 
in response to this cordial and sincere in- 
vitation Archbishop Khat sent the follow- 
ing astonishing yet highly significant reply: 
“I cannot return to Antelias unless I am 
ordered by Catholicos Vazgen.” 

In the relations of nations even a simple 
diplomat would not attend a conference 
unless his position and rank are duly rec- 
ognized and respected. How much more 
this is true of the Catholicos of a nation, 
and how absurd that he would be expected 
to attend and sit at a conference without 
due recognition of his rank, and what is 
worse, without a direct invitation but one 
which is vaguely addressed to the public 
through an open encyclical letter! 

This invitation. disdainful of protocol 
as it is, in its depth betrays an unrealistic 
approach to a meeting of the heads of two 
venerable Armenian Church institutions. 
Catholicos Vazgen assumes that such a 
meeting will have the right to examine the 
question of the Cilician See and to propose 
“mutual concessions” in order to restore 
“a conciliatory spirit inside the secessionist 
dioceses of the Cilician See”. There are 
men who first created an issue centering on 
the Cilician See and now they want the 

_ world to see it as they see it, and they want 
to resolve the issue in their way. His Holi- 
ness would perhaps like to see a conference 
of ecclesiastics like the Cairo Council of 
Bishops in March of 1956 and once again 
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deal with the question of the Monastic 
Brotherhood of Antelias and similar inter- 
nal matters, to pass resolutions and to 
submit ultimatums as preconditions to his 
acquiescence to congratulate the Catholi- 
cos of Cilicia! And if the Cilician Catholicos 
should find the decisions of the Council 


inacceptable, the Catholicos of Etchmia- 


dzin, once again, would have the right to 
exclaim: “Behold the heretic!” 

His Holiness Catholicos Vazgen has not, 
however, taken into account the following: 

First, such a meeting can be held only 
after the official rank and title of the 
Catholicos of Cilicia have been respected. 

Second, we vehemently reject (the 
canard) that sides or contending parties 
exist inside the Catholicate of the Tllus- 
trious House of Cilicia, as well as the wish 
which stems from such an assertion with 
reference to the assembly of a tripartite 
conference—the delegates of Etchmiadzin, 
and the delegates of the “contending par- 
ties of the Cilician See!” 

Thirdly, such a conference can only be 


a consultative one and can never have the § 


right to impose decisions, especially in re- 


gard to internal matters of the Cilician See ; 


affecting the Monastery Congregation. 
And lastly, a similar conference should 


have for its agenda, not special issues per- j 
taining to the Cilician See, but, of course, 
general issues which affect the life of the 


entire church, both traditional Sees of the 
Armenian Church, and all the dioceses, in 
regard to all of which His Holiness Ca- 
tholicos Zareh would also want to say his 
word. 

Along with this brief analysis of Catholi- 
cos Vazgen’s encyclical letter of April 25, 
1960, we cannot at the same time fail to 
note with deep regret the March, 196 
issue of Etchmiadzin, the official organ of 
the Catholicate of Etchmiadzin, which ar 
rived at Antelias and in which the story 
of the Catholicate of Cilicia is given by an 
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individual (a person very well known to 
Palestine, Syria and Lebanon) with a bias 
and an arbitrary partiality, and in which 
the author does not hesitate to use words 
and expressions, and to make quotations 
which, at least in our opinion, are un- 
seemly and unworthy for the official organ 
of a religious institution, and which, in the 
present instance, shatter the friendly dis- 
positions which Catholicos Vazgen’s Pasto- 
ral letter of April 25 with its sensitive style 
and sweet language attempted to create. 

After all, it will not do to write in the 
official organ of one Patriarchal See about 
the Locum Tenens of another Patriarchal 
See “The Locum Tenens Bishop Khoren 
lies” (Etchmiadzin, 1960, March, p. 29). 
In regard to this unworthy reference we 
have given a detailed explanation in our 
editorial series of Hask, entitled “For His- 
tory”, (Hask, 1959—July, p. 27), and we 
have not permitted ourselves to use words 
which bring no honor to a Christian man 
or to an editor of the most limited educa- 
tion. 

In the final analysis the supreme concern 
of Catholicos Vazgen’s pastoral letter is the 
question of the dioceses which transferred 
their allegiance to the Cilician See. The 
letter refers to these dioceses as “divided 
(seceded) dioceses,” “divided dioceses of 
Iran and Greece.” The letter would have 
it understood that one of the conditions of 
reconciliation with the Cilician See, prob- 
ably, is the return of these dioceses to 
Etchmiadzin, “under the light of the his- 
toric jurisdictions of the Holy Sees.” 

This phase of the question, likewise, 
should be viewed without prejudice. 

First, it is a fact that the Catholicate of 
Cilicia never took the initiative to annex 
Etchmiadzinist dioceses, nor has it taken 
these dioceses under its protection with a 
view to “exerting pressure” on Etchmia- 
dzin. But in every instance, it was the con- 
stitutionally legitimate assemblies of the 
dioceses which, speaking for the people of 


the dioceses, took official action in order 
to deliver their believers from the spiritual 
privations to which they have been sub- 
jected for years. 


Secondly, it should be noted that, if a 
secessionist movement exists, the culprits 
were the “coalitionists” who opposed the 
Catholicate of Cilicia. It was these who, 
when they saw that they could not enforce 
their will on the Catholicate, started not 
only their campaign of defamation through 
the press and through public assemblies, 
but openly to declare to the world that 
they would divide the Cilician dioceses. 

There were those who gave them wise 
warning: “Under no circumstances should 
you ever utter a word about dividing the 
church. If you contrive in separating four 
churches from the Cilician See in Syria and 
Lebanon, forty churches in the diaspora 
will be ready to join Cilicia. Don’t you 
ever be the first to confirm the principle 
of dividing the church.” 

But the oppositionists, inflamed by pas- 
sion, resorted to a plebiscite and pub- 
licly declared that they already have 
enacted the division, and that they have 
appealed to the authorities (Lebanese and 
Syrian) to legalize the accomplished fact. 
“The aspirations and the plans which 
menace the unity of the Armenian church”, 
referred to by the letter of the Catholicos, 
were not developed by the Cilician See but 
they were forged in the unholy mentality 
of those who are working against that See. 
Catholicos Vazgen himself saw, on the day 
of his departure from Beirut, who were 
the ones who “inflamed the passions” and 
who organized the (vulgar) street demon- 
strations against the churchmen. 

After the disruption of the Writ of 
Agreement drafted by the Bishops of the 
Cilician See in 1956, Catholicos Zareh 
clearly warned the Archbishops Khat, Pha- 
ren and Derenik against any secessionist 
movement, making it clear to them that a 
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like movement will hurt Etchmiadzin ra- 
ther than the See of Cilicia. 


This was the way the “Coalitionists” 
precipitated the principle of division, and 
by having rejected the Agreement of the 
six bishops of the Cilician See they opened 
the gates for the Armenian communities 
of the Dispersion who for long years had 
been suffering from the same spiritual pri- 
vations, applying the same principle, to 
seek the protection of the Catholicate of 
Cilicia. And now the same people who inau- 
gurated the principle of division but failed, 
these same people whimper and whine 
that the Cilician See “has usurped the 
dioceses of Etchmiadzin. And, sensing of 
course that other neglected dioceses may 
follow suit, panicky, they have got busy to 
make it a condition that those dioceses 
which of their own free will have sought the 
protection of Cilicia be allowed to return 
to their former status. 


In conclusion, utterly absurd, and un- 
worthy of the holy concepts of the church 
is the attempted spirit of bargaining in 
which the Pastoral letter of April 25 of His 
Holiness Catholicos Vazgen is written, pro- 
posing “mutual concessions” and similar 
wretched conditions. 


For more than being concerned with the 
internal affairs of the Cilician See and the 
jurisdiction of the dioceses of the disper- 
sion, Catholicos Vazgen should have cen- 
tered his solicitude on the growth and the 
strengthening of our holy Christian religion 
EVERYWHERE. 


Let no sentimental affirmation deflect 
our attention from the unassailable fact 
that it was not the Catholicate of Cilicia 
which unchained the opposition and the 
fight, which imposed conditions, which an- 
nounced demands, so that it should now 
be called upon to sustain concessions and 
sordid bargainings. The exhortations to 
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concession and conciliation, therefore, 
should be addressed to those who, despite 
the paternal love of His Holiness Catholi- 
cos Zareh, seceded from the holy See, caus- 
ing deep sorrow and grief to his heart, 
Even today, His Holiness does not make 
the dispensation of the graces of the Holy 
Spirit conditional. Like a forgiving father, 
he only waits that they return home and 
promise their loyalty, to work and to as- 
sume responsibility honestly to the growth 
and the prosperity of the Armenian nation 
and their holy church. 


What is to be gained by the furore 
which has been raised during the past four 
years when there is so much labor of love 
to be done everywhere? What is the rele- 
vency of debating who is superior and 
who is inferior in rank when all are called 
to serve? 


The Patriarch of Etchmiadzin has much 
cause to rejoice that, despite the engulfing 
storms of the diaspora, the Cilician See 
and the diocesan organizations are alive 
and active, which actually keep the Lamp 
of the Illuminator burning, and which 
steadfastly continue the “Labor of Culture” 
of Sahak and Mesrop. 


Catholicos Vazgen should with happy 
sentiments bless the impecunious Congre- 
gation of the Cilician See who, like brave 
shepherds, uphold high the Right Arm of 
the Illuminator and the cross of Christ in 
all corners of the earth where his hands 
cannot reach. 


Had His Holiness viewed the issues 
from the viewpoint of love and service, all 
the other opposition which was artificially 
created would disappear, there would be 
an end to bargainings and ultimatums, and 
with the clarity of the tranquil soul, He 
would convey words of respect, affection 
and cooperation which the Catholicos of 
the Cilician See awaits in order to pave 
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@ SHORT STORY: 





THANK GOD 
YOURE ARMENIAN 


CHARLES TEKEYAN 


Both of them seemed to have some news 
to give to each other . . . which they 
couldn’t hold back anymore. But appar- 
ently they had to wait for the conversation 
to allow them the chance... 

“You need a wife,” she said. 

“TJ don’t even need a mother,” he said. 

“But you need a good woman—me.” 

“I love you, Meg, but you're just as lost 
as I am.” 

“T don’t think so. I know what I want— 
you.” 

“Are you hinting I don’t know what I 
want?” 

“You've been working too hard,” said 
Meg. 

“No, I've been thinking too much. I’m 
a poet.” 

“I didn’t know you write poetry, darling.” 

“I don't. I don’t have the confidence.” 

“I can give it to you!” 

“You're cute,” he said, smiling sadly. 

“Anyway, you're a very good salesman.” 

“Te sold everything. I hate selling.” 

“But why?” asked Meg. 

He leaned over and gave her a kiss. “I 
don’t like to persuade any one to do any- 
thing. People shouldn’t be pushed or even 
coaxed. Their outlooks should be their 
guides.” 

She caressed his hand. “You're smooth. 
You can make a person do what you want 
without even trying.” 

“Can’t even make myself do what I want! 


. . or what 


I still don’t know who I am . 
I am.” 

She rubbed his head with her own and 
whispered into his ear “I know who you're 
going to be. Soon you'll be Don Richlife 
the husband of Meg Packard, one of the 
youngest interior decorators in New York!” 

“Sweetheart, I can’t marry you . . . can't 
marry anyone until—” 

“T've been patient long enough!” 

“Meg, I'm leaving.” 

“Leaving?” 

“New York. I've been intending to tell 
you—” 

“What are you talking about? Where are 
you going?” 

“I don’t know,” said Don as he smooth- 
ened the tablecloth with his hand and 
stared at the window on the other side of 
the restaurant. He appeared to be in a 
dream that wouldn’t release him no matter 
how much he opened his eyes. 

Meg sobbed. That seemed to wake him 
a little. 

“Maybe I'll go to India and study mys- 
ticism,” he said. 

Meg looked at him as if she had never 
seen him before. 

“Or I might join the French Foreign 
Legion. I have enough money to do what 
I want for the next twenty years.” 

Meg stopped sobbing. She almost had a 
smile. “You’re much older than I am,” she 
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said, “but sometimes you sound just like a 
little boy to me.” 

“Meg, don’t you see . . . I want to be- 
come a part of something that has tradition 
and is permanent and vigorous. Then Ill 
become something myself. . . Ill have 
identity!” 

His eyes were on fire. She couldn’t stand 
to look at them. 

The restaurant was empty. At four 
o'clock it was like a woman that was try- 
ing to summon all the strength possible for 
the birth she would be giving in an hour 
or so. They were in a large booth, sitting 
side by side. Meg gazed at the mirror on 
the wall next to her. 

“Don’t we look well together?” 

“We look like a sweet, dull couple who 
could be anything and from anywhere and 
are actually nothing and from nowhere,” 
Don said. 

She pulled him closer. “We're getting 
married this week!” 


“Over my dead body!” 


She poked him with her elbow. “Be 
serious. My mother wants to meet you. I’ve 
told her all about you.” 

“Tell her we aren't going to see each 
other anymore!” 

She forced him to rest his head on her 
shoulder. “Why are you so strong and why 
are you so weak?” 

“Who says I’m weak? Put your hands up. 
I'll fight you anytime.” . 

Meg petted him and told him that she 
thought he was the strongest man in the 
world but that he gave in to his restless 
urges too easily. 

“It's because I'm a vague human being,” 
said Don. “Nothing about me is definite. 
I'm a salesman, everybody's friend, every- 
one’s alter ego, all things to all men. I be- 
long to dozens of clubs and organizations. 
For business reasons I even go to different 
churches. The Irish think my ancestors 
came from Ireland. The Italians are posi- 


tive I have Italian blood. The Jews believe 
I’m hiding the fact that I'm really Jewish.” 

“What about the Armenians?” 

“Why do you mention them? I’ve sold 
some insurance to them but not much be- 
cause they're clannish people and like to 
buy from an Armenian first.” 

“Don't they think you’re Armenian? You 
might have changed your name.” 

“Funny thing about the Armenians. . . 
right away they can tell if you’re an Ar- 
menian or not. To me they look as if they 
could belong to a dozen nationalities . . . 
some of them even look like Germans or 
Danes.” 

“Who knows—maybe you are Armenian.” 

“The orphanage never knew who my 
parents were. Maybe I fell to earth from 
another planet! But let’s not talk about 
nationalities,” Don said. “Let’s talk about 
what we are going to do.” 

“Yes, let’s. We're going to get married, 
right?” 

“Wrong. It’s wrong for an orphan to get 
married when he’s thirty-one and he’s still 
an orphan.” 

Meg pushed his head down to her bosom 
and pressed it against her. “Oh my poor 
darling!” 

“This name of mine—I gave it to myself. 
I wanted to have a rich life but here I am, 
Don Richlife, the sharpest salesman in 
New York, pockets full of money, but my 
life isn’t rich at all! I'm an emotional and 
spiritual orphan and always will be un- 
less—” 

“Don, I have a secret to tell you. . .” 

“I know—you’re colorblind. How can an 
interior decorator be colorblind and still 
be such a success?” 

“Don, I’m serious. . 

“Don't worry—I'll keep your secret. And 
I'll tell you this . . . whoever the guy is that 
marries you . . . hell be a lucky guy... .« 
and not because you make two or three 
hundred a week. You’re wise and kind and 
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beautiful . . . and you deserve more than 
you've been getting. I’m nobody.” 

“Don't say that!” 

“I wish I could be a bird! Wish I could 
fly to a tree that has enough shade for all 
the sunburned slaves throughout the 
world . . . and I'd bring them a message—” 

“There aren’t any slaves anymore, silly.” 

“I wish I could do something no one 
else has ever done,” he said. 

“Marry me. No one’s ever done that.” 

He sat back and lit a cigarette. The 
waiter passed and filled their cups with 
more coffee. “I’m not old enough to get 
married,” he told her. 

“That's right,” she said, chewing on his 
left earlobe. “Oh, how I wish I could cradle 
you in my arms! I stay awake at night and 
daydream about you.” 

He held her hand. People were starting 
to come in. It was nearly time for the birth. 
And it seemed that Don wanted to be born 
again somehow and Meg wanted her mar- 
riage to him to be the birth of all earthly 
satisfaction. 

“Let's get out of here,” said Don. 

“Wait,” Meg said. “Can we go down- 
town tomorrow and get a license from the 
marriage bureau?” 

“Tomorrow I'm going to get a ticket 
from a travel bureau!” 

“You can’t! You must marry me! You 
must!” 

“Take it easy. People are looking.” 

She opened her handbag. She put her 
hand into it and he watched her tensely. 
She brought out a white card and gave it 
to him. “I went to a doctor. You can phone 
him.” 

“What for?” 

“We're going to have a baby!” 

“Go on.” 

“It’s true. The doctor will tell you.” 

He sat without making a move. He 
looked as though she had taken out a gun 
and shot him. 
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“Aren't you going to embrace me? Isn't 
that what a man does when—” 

“How did this happen?” he asked. 

“What kind of a question is that? Dar- 
ling, you were the first and you'll be the 
last.” 

“Tll always visit you and the baby on 
my trips back to New York,” said Don. “In 
the meantime I'll leave enough money with 
you—” 

“I don’t want money. I want you.” 

“This hasn’t changed anything.” 

“Don't you want to be a father to your 
child?” 

“I never had a father. . .” 

“And look at you! What’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you love me? You don’t, you 
don’t!” 

“I do. I'll never touch another woman.” 

“Am I supposed to be happy by that? 
Oh, what have I done! I shouldn’t have 
loved someone who isn’t an Armenian. My 
people don’t act like you!” 

“Are you Armenian?” 

Meg nodded wearily, She sighed and the 
way she did it seemed so strange. It was 
the deep, exhausted sigh of a foreigner 
from a land full of strife. 

“My name is Megurdichouhi Pakradoun- 
ian. I couldn’t go into the interior deco- 
rating business with a name like that so 
I changed it to Meg Packard.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you're Arme- 
nian?” 

“Well, I thought—” 

“This is wonderfull” Don said. He stood 
up laughing, throwing his arms into the 
air. People were turning to see what was 
happening. 

“Tm glad it amuses you,” said Meg. 

“I thought you were just another dull 
person like me with mild features and a 
mild existence. But no, you're living — 
youre Armenian! Every breath you take 
is the result of something tenacious and 
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wonderfully everlasting —the faith of the 
Armenian people in themselves, in God 
and in the value of life.” 

He pulled her up and embraced her 
heartily. People were smiling. “Can I be- 
come Armenian too?” he asked, sitting 
down and staring at her as if she was a 
precious statue. 

“If you marry me...” 

“Of course I'll marry you! We'll do it in 
the nearest Armenian church. And I want 
all of our chaldren to learn that fine ancient 
language. And on our honeymoon I want 
us to tour the towns your ancestors lived 
in. And let’s make a donation to every Ar- 
menian orphanage we can find. But Ar- 
menians can never be orphans.” 

She kissed him as soon as he stopped 
talking. “You've made me so happy!” she 


said, sobbing again but now with pride. 

“You've made me happy! You should 
have told me you're Armenian long ago. 
You have more identity than a dozen peo- 
ple put together! I'm going to become a 
part of it. I'll be as Armenian as my Ar- 
menian wife, even more so! You'll be proud 
of me, Meg, and so will I. I'm going to 
become somebody!” 

“I can’t believe this has happened,” she 
said. 

“Come on, Megurdichouhi Pakradoun- 
ian, let’s go and give your mother the good 
news! And let’s thank God you're Arme- 
nian.” 


They left the restaurant and people con- 
tinued eating without knowing that some- 
thing wonderful just happened here. 








@ AN ARMENIAN CURIOSITY: 





THE AUTUN 
GLOSSARY 


ROBERT H. HEWSENIAN 


The study of Armenia and its culture is 
an exploration into a world of infinite rich- 
ness and variety that is never dull and 
often the source of much that is rare and 
filled with interest for those who enjoy 
the odd corners of art and history. 


One of the more curious byways of Ar- 
meniana consists of an obscure document 
which is preserved in the Grand Seminary 
of Autun in central France. It is a Latin 
manuscript of some of the letters of St. 
Jerome but which contains on its last few 
pages a short glossary of Latin words with 
their equivalents in Armenian. The signifi- 
cance of this little work devolves upon its 
extreme age, for according to the scholar 
H. Omont of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
who studied it, the manuscript dates from 
the latter part of the ninth or early part of 
the tenth century and is therefore over a 
thousand years old. There exists no other 
evidence of any knowledge of Armenian 
language in Europe until five hundred 
years later when we read that the envoys 
of the Armenian kings of Cilicia taught 
their tongue at the papal court in Avignon 
early in the fourteenth century. 


The manuscript, number 17a in the 
seminary library, was first published by 
Omont in 1882 in the revue “La Biblio- 
theque de L’Ecole de Chartes”. Four years 
later it was published again by A. Carriere, 
professor of Armenian at the Paris Ecole 
Des Langues Orientales Vivantes, but this 


time as a separate monograph containing 
the glossary with an introduction and 
many notations in French. This present 
article is, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the first reproduction of the 
Autun Glossary prepared for English speak- 
ing readers. 

How this glossary came to be written in 
this smallish French city in the depths of 
the Dark Ages remains a puzzle. It is cer- 
tainly by the same hand as the rest of the 
manuscript and thus of the same date. It 
cannot claim to be a serious work as it con- 
tains but ninety words and since it has 
nothing to do with the letters of St. Jerome 
which precede it, it was likely appended 
to the manuscript to fill its remaining blank 
pages. The Armenian words are repro- 
duced in Latin characters and it is obvious 
from the several errors that the author had 
no prior knowledge of the language and 
that he copied them by ear as they were 
dictated to him by someone who did. Was 
this person an Armenian? It does not seem 
likely that this was the case. The Armenian 
words, though recognizable, are too often 
incorrectly set down and the translations 
from the Latin are as frequently inexact. 
Thus the word “ecclesia” (church) is 
transliterated as “vanc” (monastery) and 
“homo” (man) as “anzen” (person). 


These errors are, however, not fatal to 
the value of the work as it still may throw 
an interesting light on the still disputed 
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pronunciation of Old Armenian. As an ex- 
ample, we see from the Latin word for 
Saturday being rendered as “sabpat” that 
the letter “pg” represented a double sound 
that is distinctly different from “sy” with 
which it has now become confused. Many 
of the words are far from classical and are 
found only in vulgar or vernacular Arme- 
nian. These seem to lean to the western 
dialect for the most part but this is not al- 
ways the case. Also the transliteration of 
Armenian sounds into Latin letters is not 
constant and the sound of the letter “g” 
is represented in the Latin by "T’, “hl” and 
even once by “h” alone. 

Summing up it seems that what we have 
before us is the work of a monkish scholar 
seeking to set down a speciman of the Ar- 
menian language as gained from the lips 


of another European monk, merchant, or 
pilgrim, who had learned the tongue in the 
East. It is not impossible that the words in 
the glossary were gotten directly from an 
Armenian though there is little evidence 
of the presence of Armenian merchants or 
ecclesiastics in France before the founding 
of the Cilician kingdom and this manu- 
script harks back to the golden days of Ani. 
Whatever its origin it is certain that this 
glossary is worthy of a fuller study than 
has previously been accorded to it. Here it 
is then, for anyone who would set himself 
to the task. 


THE AUTUN GLOSSARY 
( With the Armenian words reconstructed 
into the Armenian alphabet after A. Car- 
riare and an English translation. ) 


Verba Seu Dictiones Armeniorum 


NOMINA DIERUM 


1. Dies dominica Kyrache 

2. Feria II Ergout xapte 

8. Feria III Eriec xapte 

4. Feria IIII(IV) Khurec xapte 

5. Feria V Hync xapte 

6. Feria VI Urpat 

7. Feria VII Sabpat 
NOMINA NUMERI 

8. I Meche 

9. II Ergout 

10. Il Eriec 

11. Ill (Iv) Khuert 

12. V Hine 

13. VI Viit 

14. VII Hioct 

15. VIII Ut 

16. VITI (TX) In 

17. X Taz 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Sunday Yfrpuht , Uppmlt 

Monday Cehne(e) 2p Pl 

Tuesday bpker=p hl 

Wednesday Qaperap Pl 

Thursday Lhbg ee ph 

Friday Ne ppm fF 

Saturday © xs poses fF 
MUMERALS 

one Stu (fbb?) 

two bphace 

three bpke 

four tre 

five Ship 

six bg 

seven bof, hoffp 

eight aff 

nine ber 


ten tended id 
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Xan 

Erchun 
Karraschun 
Ischun 
Vatschun 
Hioctanatschun 
Utanatschun 
Ininta 

Haruir 

Hazar 


NOMINA CETERARUM RERUM 


28. Panis 
29. Caro 
30. Vinum 
31. Caseus 
32. Ovum 
33. Piscis 
34. Sal 

35. Aqua 
86. Celum 
37. Sol 

38. Luna 
39. Stellae 
40. Terra 
41. Homo 
42. Capillus 
438. Oculus 
44, Supercilium 
45. Cilium 
46. Nasus 
47. Os 

48. Labia 
49. Dens 
50. Gengiva 
51. Lingua 
52. Barba 
53. Facies 
54. Auris 
55. Collum 
56. Gula 
57. Guttur 
58. Pectus 
59. Mamilla 
60. Venter 


Haz 
Misc 
Chini 
Paner 
Chu 
Chugen 
Ahl 
Chure 
Erginc 
Arechac 
Lucenga 
Astil 
Keedinc 
Anzen 
Mazen 
Hach 
Hune 
Ardevanune 
Chit 
Peran 
Scirtun 
Atmunc 
Lind 
Lizu 
Muruc 
Eriesc 
Aganch 
Vise 
Puele 
Keerchac 
Scirt 
Cize 
Puerhe 


twenty 
thirty 

forty 

fifty 

sixty 

seventy 
eighty 

ninety 

one hundred 
one thousand 





gual 
bphunth 
gunmunh 

af x0 [Fs ete 

bo fPustusn ned 


ot Putmanch 
De cusnithdlbeeniog 


Supocp 
S sen eyeas pe 


NAMES OF THINGS 


bread 
meat 
wine 
cheese 
egg 
fish 
salt 
water 
sky 
sun 
moon 
stars 
earth 
man 
hair 
eye 
eyebrow 
eyelid 
nose 
mouth 


tooth 
gum 
tongue 


face 


neck 
throat 
throat 
chest 
breast 


belly 


Saury 

Shug 

thhp 

awh by 

doe 

dnehh 

un 

free (Snepp s) 
kph foe 

ou plrqsnly 
poreseTaly ae J 
Lematetty J 
qhunfre 
asthdty 

f usq'e 
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snthe, sohe 
ou prarels estore hs p 
ehP 

pl puts 
Parke 
tfiun 

thane 

ff nepuep 
bphw 

sas by nase 9 

dha (dbar?) 
oye 

fun gush 

Shs (Sf5p7?) 
op (bape?) 
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61. Humerus 
62. Brachium 
63. Manus 
64. Digitus 
65. Pugnus 
66. Spina 

67. Dorsum 
68. Latus 
69. Renes 
70. Renes 
71. Coxa 

72. Genu 

73. Crus 

74. Pes 

75. Cabilia 
76. Veretrum 
77. Testiculi 
78. Mulier 
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Tigune 
Striuch 
Hab 
Matun 
Prunhc 
Hualn 
Cuele 
Scirt 
Handam 
Gernac 
Andam 
Scunch 
Uluec 
Uaden 
Cuech 
Cliu 
Scuc 
Kenic 


NOMINA SANCTARUM RERUM 


79. Ecclesia 
80. Deus 

81. Altare 
82. Crux 

83. Angelus 
84. Sanctus 
85. Bonus 
86. Episcopus 
87. Monachus 
88. Presbiter 
89. Levita 
90. Xpianus 


Vanc 

Ter 
Patarac 
Chahc 
Arrachil tevavoet 
Sourp 
Aihich 
Episcopus 
Apiiguhalts 
Eresc 
Aottroets 
Xpuerner 


shoulder 
arm 
hand 
finger 
fist 
spine 
back 
side 
limbs 
back 
thigh 
knee 

leg 

foot 
ankle 
sexual organ 
testicles 
woman 


Bbinhe 
dine 

ak 
pane 

agqh 

4-qe 

afpun 

CL el 
finn 

ans Tarp sso 
sarhh 
“me, "4. 
winks 

nb 

dike 

dare 

ib 


NAMES OF SACRED THINGS 


church 
God 
Altar 
cross 
angel 
Holy 
good 
bishop 
monk 
priest 
deacon 
christian 


* Left blank by Carriere.—R. H. 
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@ PART IIl OF THE FIRST ARMENIAN TRANSLATION: 


KORUN’S 
BIOGRAPHY OF MASHTOTZ 


A. SAHAKIAN, 


ix 

And after that he took letters of recom- 
mendation] from the bishop of the city, 
and with all his [followers] took leave of 
him, and brought [the said letters] of 
recommendation to the bishop of the Syri- 
ans. And the one who received them first 
(i.e. Mashtotz), presented to [the bishops] 
the God-given characters. Thereupon many 
praises were told by the bishops, and all 
the Churches, to glorify God and to make 
the disciples happy. 


Afterwards [Mashtotz] took leave [of 
the bishops] and taking letters of good 
tidings,®* and the grace-given present (i.e. 
the newly invented characters), he started 
to travel with his [followers], by the grace 
of God. 

After making many stops, they arrived 
successfully and with great joy in Armenia, 
near the region of Ayrarat, close to the city 
limits of New City’; [this was] in the 
sixth year of King Vramshapuh of Greater 
Armenia.®** 


And not even the great Moses was as 


5 The name of this bishop is twice omitted, 
despite the habit of Korun, who always mentions 
such names; this fact could cause suspicion that 
this bishop may have been later identified as a 
Nestorian, neither is the name of this bishop 
known to any other source. 

96 The Armenian text has: ¢PeeqPe webinm— 
thpud: 

87 New City; This is Valarshapat. 

98 The sixth year of King Vramshapuh: This 
date does not seem to correct; in the cor- 
responding passage Little Korun interposes the 





(94) 


TRANSLATOR 


happy on his descent from the mountain of 
Sinai— we do not say that he was more 
happy, rather less—because when the one 
who saw God (i.e. Moses), came down 
from the mountain, carrying in his arms the 
God-given and the God-written command 
(i.e. the Ten Commandments), [he saw] 
the wicked people—who had turned their 
backs to the ways of the Lord, and neg- 
lected them, and who had become be- 
trayers of the Lord—and who were wor- 
shipping their cast idols; they made the 
bearer of His commandments heart-broken 
and caused him to cry; his sadness was 
very evident from the broken tablets. 


But the same thing did not happen to 
the blessed one, about whom this discourse 
is written, (i.e. Mashtotz); rather he him- 
self, full of spiritual ecstacy (T. consola- 
tion), was sure of the enthusiasm (T. wil- 
lingness) of the recipients; and with the 
gladness of this hope, each successive 
stop of the road looked like a hearer of 
good tidings.®® 

But let nobody consider us audacious, 


following information: “At that time Theodos 
the Little (Theodosius Il) became king” (L.K. 
p. 11), now this prince became king in 408 A.D. 
therefore the return of Mashtotz to Armenia 
could not have been prior to this date; Vramsha- 
puh ascended the throne in 392, which means 
it was his sixteenth rather than sixth year, such 
a mistake could have been easily done in a 
Manuscript. 

Conceding that Mashtotz lingered in Syria for 
2 or 3 years after the invention of the alphabet, 
we find the date of this to be the year 405. 
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Korun’s MASHTOTZ 95 


because we compare a humble man to the 
great Moses—the one who speaks with God 
and performs wonders—and blame us; we 
may do this thing with faith, because there 
is not even need to disdain any divine 
[act], whether it be open or secret, be- 
cause the grace of the same and only God 
is [equally] distributed among all the 
races of the earth.’ 

And now, when the memorable one (i.e. 
Mashtotz) came near the royal city (the 
capital city, that is Valarshapat), he was 
announced to the King and the saint bishop 
(St. Sahak), who, in the company of the 
whole nobility of the Court, came out of 
the city, and met the blessed one on the 
shores of the river Rah,!°! where they gave 
each other affectionate salutations, and re- 
turned to the city talking joyfully, singing 
spiritual hymns and uttering blessings in 
loud voice; they passed the holidays in 
joy. 


x 


Then [Mashtotz] inunediately took per- 
mission from the King [to instruct], and 
he began from the barbaric parts of the 
Medes, which parts were hard to ap- 
proach, not only for the demoniacal, satan- 
born (produced by Satan) and revolting 
(T. monstrous) habits [of the inhabitants], 
but also for their jibberish grotesque 
tongue. 


[Mashtotz and his disciples] took them 


8° This paragraph is written in such figurative 
words and in a manner peculiar to Korun, that 
it is impossible to render it in any other language 
without taking great liberties, we tried to give 
the gist of the meaning, as we have done in such 
other instances. 

100'The wording of this paragraph is also 
mixed up, or some words are missing. 

101 River Rah: No river of this name is known, 
but it could very well be the river Arax, either 
a corruption of that name, or more likely an 
older form of it. 

102 Probably Easter holidays. 

103 Medes: Here Medes does not mean Media, 
rather a region of Armenia, in the North East of 
the mountain Ararat; this region was once in- 
habited by tribes of medic origin, Cf. Moses of 
Khoren I, 30. 


—who were set in their ways for very many 
years—and made them clear thinking, rhe- 
torical, educated and endowed with the 
knowledge of divine wisdom. And they 
(i.e. the people) became such ardent fol- 
lowers of the laws (i.e. the teachings of 
Christianity) that they got entirely out of 
their original character. 

XI 

And thereafter [Mashtotz] took in hand, 
as a laborer in God's work, the evangelical 
art of translating, writing, teaching; espe- 
cially he considered the importance (T. 
greatness) of the commands given (T. 
spoken) by the Lord to the blessed Moses, 
[which were] about all the existing things, 
and that these divine oracles should be 
conserved in books, for the ones who are 
yet to come (i.e. future generations) for- 
ever after. Such orders were also given to 
other prophets: “Take, he says, a big new 
paper and write on it with a scribe’s 
pen”.' And somewhere else: “write thine 
visions on tablets and put them in books”.1 
While David clearly indicates that the 
God-given law shall be the lot of every 
nation, when he says: “It shall be written 
for another nation”. And also: “The Lord 
will tell in writing to peoples”.°* Which 
Christ, the Savior of all, came to do with 
his graceful order: “Go to ali the na- 
tions”,’°° and also “that this Gospel shall 
be preached in all the world”. 

Therefore our blessed fathers took cour- 
age and with helpful efforts they did their 
labor, according the Gospel, great and 
productive. 

In that time our blessed and desirable 
land of Armenia, verily (T. limitlessly) 
became wonderful, where Moses, the in- 
structor of Law, arrived suddenly, with the 
group of Prophets; and [so did] Paul, the 
progressive, with the entire troup of the 

104.107 All quotations from the Old Testament. 


108 Matt. 28:19. 
109 Matt. 24:14. 
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Apostles, together with the world-saving 
Gospel of Christ, by the hands of these 
two co-equals (Sts. Sahak and Mashtotz); 
and both of them (both Moses and Paul) 
now spoke Armenian.1’° 
What a heart warming joy was there! 
and what a pleasant sight for the eyel 
because a land which had not even known 
the names of the places where all the mar- 
velous divine activities took place, sud- 
denly and all at once became aware of all 
the events, not only those that happened 
in the course of time, but those that oc- 
curred before time and those yet to come 
as well; those at the beginning and those 
at the end; and also all the divine teach- 
ings. 
xi 


And as they realized the firmness of the 
work (i.e. the practicability of the new al- 
phabet), they started to gather more stu- 
dents, and with more confidence to teach 
them the newly found science, and prepare 
them to go out and preach to the ignorant 
(i.e. to prepare them for missionary work) 
who (the ignorant people) were coming 
with their own will and in great numbers, 
from all parts and regions of Armenia, to 
the opened fountain of divine science. 
Because in the region of Ayrarat, at the 
seat of the kings and patriarchs, the grace 
of the divine commandments were forth- 
coming. There it could be remembered 
also the [words] of the prophet: “There 
shall be fountain sprung in the house of 
David”.2" 

And indeed the pillars of the Church, 
(Sts. Sahak and Mashtotz) undertook to 
do the work of the evangelists of Christ, 
to gather in many places, many parts and 
many regions, many groups of believers, 

110 Allusion to the fact that both the Old and 
New Testaments were now available to the Ar- 
menians with the means of their new alphabet 


and newly made translations. 
111 Zech. 13:1. 


to make the accomplished ones [among 
them] able to teach to others’? and they 
set for them, as an example and as a rule 
to follow, their own activities, and ordered 
them to stay in the said rule. 

They themselves taught the divine wis- 
dom to the whole nobility of the royal 
Court.11* St. Sahak especially concerned 
himself with the teaching of the Mamikon- 
ian clan,™"* whose first lord was named 
Vardan,'"* also called Vardkan. 

He (St. Sahak) tried to teach everybody 
and make them understand the science of 
truth. 

XI 


Afterwards the blessed Mashtotz agreed 
that the Lord Bishop (St. Sahak) remain 
in the country proper,” while he himself 
go to preach the word of life among bor- 
dering (T. spread out) heathen tribes.”2"7 

And taking leave of them and trusting 
himself to the graces of God, the blessed 
one went, as a first place, to the central 
parts [of the region] of Golthn;"* [he 
took along] his assistants, whose first one 
was called Tirayr, from the region of 


112The manner in which this passage is 
written, leaves no doubt that Korun himself was 
one of the students who graduated to teach others. 

118 The Royal Court comprised not only the 
King and his immediate family, but all the great 
Nakharars and peers of his entourage. 

114 Mamikonians: according to old legends they 
are descendants of a fugitive Chinese nobleman. 
Cf. Moses of Khoren II—81. Sebeus II. 

115 Vardan: Later commander in chief of the 
Armenian army, martyred in the battle of Ava- 
rayr (451 A.D.) of the religious wars of Armenia 
vs. Persia. 

116 The word used in the text is fushhwhwh, 
a word coined by Korun, meaning approximately 
“a dwelling place”; this word is not known to 
the authors of the great new Armenian dictionary. 

117 As we have mentioned in the introduction 
of. this translation, many parts of Armenia, espe- 
cially North-Eastern poy ee goa where 
heterogeneous tribes were established, were never 
completely converted to Christianity; among 
such regions were Sunik, Albania, Golthn etc. 
The peoples of these regions were not all of 
Armenian origin, but of mixed blood, later partly 
due to unity of religion, and partly through equal 
persecution by foreign invaders, they became 
armenized. 
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Korun’s MasutotTz 


Khortzen,’'® and the second was Mousheh 
of Taron,'”° [both] of whom were saintly 
and lively, also some other servants of the 
Gospel, whose names we are unable to in- 
dicate. And there, with his familiar way, 
he started to preach; and with the help of 
the pious Shabath,’** he filled the region 
with the salutation of the Gospel of Christ; 
and he assigned a group of monks (as 
priests) to each village of the region. 

And the father-like man, Git, came to 
him and gave the teacher much service, 
as if he was his own son. 


XIV 


Afterwards [Mashtotz] went to the bor- 
dering land of Sunik; there the prince of 
Sunik, Valenak!** received him with god- 
loving humility (T. obedience). [Mash- 
totz] found much assistance from him 
about his intended work (i.e. his mission- 
ary work), so that he [actually] went all 
over [the land] of Sunik, and gathered 
young men to teach them, [they came] 
mostly from the bestial, savage and mon- 
strous parts [of the land]; he took so much 
care of them, and spent so much effort for 
them, and [so earnestly] instructed and 
educated them, that even from those sav- 
ages he [was able] to ordain a bishop for 
the Church of Sunik, whose name was 
Ananias,’** a very saintly and well known 
man, who was like a father to the students 
of the seminary. 


118 The text has: «Ua ame mubb Gag huh)>, 
This has been read by some ¢Mammummh>), 2 
transliteration of the Persian “Rusdak”, which 
means a cultivated place. 

118 Tirayr of Khortzen: This is the same as 
Ter of Khortzen, mentioned in Moses (III—54) 
and Lazar (I—10), and who according to an 
obscure allusion in the letter of Lazar to Vahan 
a was later persecuted by unfriendly 
mon 

120 Moushek of Taron is also mentioned by 
Moses and Lazar in the same 4 
121 Shabath, same as shabit in Chapter V. 


122 Compare Moses III-47. This Valenak is the 
uncle of Vassak Suni, (Elisheh 137). 
123 Ananias: Compare of 


nik I-16, 


97 


And later [Mashtotz] filled the land of 
Sunik with a group of monks, at which 
time the brave Vassak Sissakan’** was 
graced by God to be head of the princi- 
pality of Sunik. (Vassak) was a wise, smart 
and far-seeing man, endowed with the 
grace of God. He gave much assistance 
to the work of preaching the Gospel, show- 
ing obedience [to Mashtotz] like a son to 
his father, and serving him as it behooves 
according the Gospel. 

And he was carrying out the orders of 
[Mashtotz] to the end. 


XV 


Also, after some time, the loved one of 
Christ [Mashtotz] became worried about 
the barbaric parts of the country and un- 
dertook to invent an alphabet (T. letters) 
for the language of the Georgians, with his 
God-given ability. He was writing, he. was 
putting in order and regulating;’*> and 
taking with him some of the best ones of 


124 Vassak Sissakan is very notorious Vas- 
sak Suni, who later became of 
and abusing his high 
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The king and the soldiery from every 
region of the land came to him in complete 
obedience according the divine law. 

And [Mashtotz] practicing his art, gave 
counsel and advised every one, [and every 
one in turn] consented to do his bidding. 
And he found an interpreter of the Geor- 
gian language, who was called Jala, a man 
of letters and true faith.1*6 


Thereafter the King of Georgia ordered 
that children of all the different tribes, 
from several regions of his kingdom, be 
gathered and given in the hands of the 
teacher, who took them and put them in 
the forges of education (i.e. he put them 
through a strict educational course). And 
by the zeal of his spiritual love he cleansed 
them of the dirt and rust of the putrid 
devils and fetishistic cult; he separated 
them from their native legends in such 
manner that they forgot them, and they 
used to say: “I forgot my people and my 
father’s house.”!27 

And now, from those [speaking] so many 
different languages, he made glorifiers of 
one and only God, he tied them all to- 
gether with the same god-spoken oracle 
(the Bible). Among this people there 
were some who became worthy of bishop- 
ric, the foremost [of those] was called 
Samuel, a saintly and worshipful man, who 
became bishop of the royal house.18 

And when he set in order the worship of 
God in every part of Georgia, he took leave 
of them and returned to the land of the Ar- 
menians, where he met the Catholicos of 


126 Compare Moses III-54. 


127 Quotation from Psalm 45:10, although not 
verbatim. 

128'The text reads as follows: «Bapag be pif 
wesTs ont pe Fests fr bgkey fg : Quip. bay fruljaugnane Phusk 
q&a», This is considered an alteration, and 
corrected thus: «Bapny qenusts wtp Fears fr p bgbu, f 
qupy ka falnanuneflwhy) (Norayr, Korun Var- 
ae etc.). This correction is supported by 
Abelian. 


The first version suggests Korun’s Georgian 
nationality (supported by Funduklian). 


the Armenians, Sahak, and reported to ff 


him all that had happened. 

And they glorified Christ the God, (T. 
They glorified God, the well known 
Christ). 

XVI 


Afterwards, again he went to visit all the 
places that he had set in order and the 
regions [where he had] students, to en- 
courage, renew and fortify them. And 
when he filled all the places with the Holy 
Gospel of the Lord, and cautioned every- 
body to follow the way of life, he then 
started to think about the [other] half of 
the Armenian nation, which was under the 
domination of the Roman King.!”* 


And he hastened, with many of his 
disciples, to the Greek side. As he was pro- 
ceeding on his way, he was much honored 
by the bishops of the land and by the 
princes and the population of the different 
regions, and especially by the commander 
in chief of the land who was called Ana- 
tolis,1*° on account of his (Mashtotz’) good 
name (or fame), which was heard previ- 
ously from the northern parts.!*4 

[Anatolis] in a letter (T. by writing) 
explained the intentions [of Mashtotz] to 
the emperor, whose name was Theodosius, 
son of Arcadius; [from the emperor] an 
edict was issued to bestow [on Mashtotz], 
with due respect, the title of Acoumit.!%? 

But Mashtotz took the group of his stu- 
dents to the city of Melitene (the present 


129 Armenia was divided between Persia and 
the Eastern Roman Empire (387 A.D.), while an 
Armenian king was still ruling in the Persian 
half of Armenia at the time of the events told 
about here, the Roman part was governed by a 
count who represented the emperor. 

130 Anatolis: This name is written in some 
MS. Antioch, Antissi etc., the correct form ap- 
pears in the Small Korun. 

131 The reference is made for the activities of 
Mashtotz in the northern and eastern parts of 
Armenia. 

132 Acoumit: It is a Greek word (akimitos) 
meaning sleepless, it was a title of honor, gi 
to certain religious persons who were alwae 
absorbed with wakeful prayers. 
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Korun’s MASHTOTZ 


day Malatia) and left them in the care of 
the bishop of the city, who was called 
Acacius,** and he assigned as head of the 
students, the one called Leonteus,™ a 
trustworthy and truth-loving man. And the 
blessed man (Mashtotz) took with him the 
bishop of Derjan, whose name was Ginth, 
and a few of the students, and riding on 
the public coach, amid many honors, ar- 
rived at the Constantinian seat of the 
kingdom (i.e. Constantinople). 

The Palace was immediately notified of 
the arrival [of Mashtotz]; he then [was 
led] in front of the honorable throne, and 
was presented to the god-assigned royalty 
(T. kings, meaning the king and the 
queen), and the saint Patriarch, Catholicos 
of the supreme Door, whom they called 
Atticus.155 

And [Mashtotz] was in their good 
graces, and was ordered to stay a while 
there, in the oecumenical city, and and be 
the guest of the Church and the royal 
Court and the honorable princes of the 
city. 

And after the conclusion of the [celebra- 
tion] of the Pasch (Easter), he explained 
(T. showed) to the Emperor the nature 
of the need,”** and took an imperial un- 
opposable edict, to the effect that [permis- 
sion was granted] to gather children and 
teach them in the [Roman] half of Ar- 
menia; [recommendations were also made] 
about the corrupt sect of beet Barbarians,"** 


188 This Acacius is not to be confused with 
some other famous bishops of the same name, 
one of them canonized. 

134 Leonteus: This is probab wa of 451, and inter wa 
who was famous in the war of 451, and later was 
martyrized by the order of Yazdekart 

135 Atticus: Bishop of Cummatonpie — 
425), native of Sebastia, of Armenian origi: 

186 The “Need” was the teaching of the * 
menian language with the new alphabet in the 
Roman part of Armenia. 

137 Borborians: The text has “barbarians”, 
is an obvious error, which has been pacer by 
Abelian (note 111, page 116); also 
Moses, (III-57) where this sect is led “Bor- 
boriton”. Borborians were the members of a 
sect, who advocated unrestrained sexual licence. 
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and the fortification of the churches; also 
to the effect that [Mashtotz] should be 
honored with important (T. great) gifts. 

The righteous one (Mashtotz) made the 
imperial Court accept the truth of these 
things and left without receiving.* And 
bowing [in front of] the purple-gloried 
majesties and the saintly Catholicos, and 
receiving the salutation of the Church and 
of the prominent princes of the city, he 
successfully (i.e. after successfully achiev- 
ing his goal) mounted with all of his 
[followers] on litters and cars, which were 
assigned by the Imperial Court; and they 
started on their way over the royal high- 
way, with great pomp and much elegance. 
And they stopped at every town of the 
way; and they appeared everywhere in 
great brilliance. 

And receiving large donations, they came 
and arrived at the appointed place, and 
there they met immediately the commander 
in chief of the Armenians,’®® and they went 
to his presence with the edicts of the 
Emperor.’*® And [the commander] took 
the edict, which bore the imperial seal, 
immediately hastened to carry out the or- 
ders; he sent messengers to the [several] 
regions of that half of the Armenian na- 
tion, which was under the suzerainty of 
the Emperor, to gather multitudes of chil- 
dren, in appropriate places and to allot 
rations for their sustenance. And the 
blessed one started his teaching, which 
he made very pleasant for the gathered 
[children]. 

Thereafter [Mashtotz] undertook to 
examine the miserable and stubborn sect 


of the Barbarians, and as he could not find 


188 The word used in the text is «whpifu>- 
The meaning of this sentence is not clear, it is 
generally understood as if Mashtotz did not ac- 
cept the gifts bestowed on him. 

139 Little Korun adds St. Sahak’s name to that 
of Anatolius. 

140 The word used in the text meaning edict 
is “Sacer”. 
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means to bring them to order, he resorted 
to the use of the punishing rod, he set 
heavy sentences of jail, torture and garrote. 
And when even these things did not help 
to bring them salvation, they were beaten, 
then singed and sooted and in many ways 
disgraced and expelled from the land.’ 

But the blessed completed and termi- 
nated his teachings;!*? he acquired many 
books of the fathers of the Church, he 
greatly amplified his own knowledge (T. 
he made oceans of his knowledge) and 
filled himself with goodness. 

At that time, a presbiter, named Benja- 
min, from the Albanian nation,’** came 
and met him, and [Mashtotz] asked him 
about the barbaric Albanian language, and 
examined it, and then, with his natural 
talent, he invented an alphabet (T. letters) 
{for that language], and by the grace of 
Christ he classified them and fixed their 
values. (T. weighed and fixed. ) 

Thereafter he took leave of the bishops 


141Some critics (Conibera, the Armenian 
Church) have thought this to mean that Mash- 
totz burnt these wretched sectarians alive! 

ret ang words used in the text are wuwhbuw,, 

Co idea 

148 Albanian Nation: A tribe living in North 
Eastern Armenia and partly over the borders of 
this country, later mixed with the Armenians; 
mo connection with the Albanians of Europe. 
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and princes of the land, and all the 
churches, he left there two of his disciples 
to be supervisors over the faithful; the first 
of these was named Yenovk (Enoch) and 
the second Danan, [both] religious men, 
advanced in the service of the Gospel; he 
left them there, and placed them in God's 
graceful trust. 

[Then Mashtotz] with his many disciples 
came and passed over to Armenia Ma- 
jor,** and arrived at the New City;'** 
There he met the saint bishop Sahak and 
the King of Armenia who was called Ar- 
tashes,4* and the whole army (i.e. the 
nobility of the land). 

And after reporting about the successful 
outcome [of the expedition] according 
the graces of God, he remained there a 
few days, and he was delighted that his 
mental anguish was dispersed.'*7 

(To be continued) 


144 Armenia Major: The expression “Armenia 
Major” has been used several times by Korun 
and other writers of the same period; the land 
which is so designated has no definite geographi- 
cal boundaries, it is generally understood to 
mean the heart of Armenia, around the moun- 
tain Ararat and valley of river Arax. 

145 New city: Valarshapat. 

146 Artashes: last king of the Arsacid dynasty, 
reigned from 423-428. 

147 The text reads Ob Parke quate Sugkenp 
whdnrhh snpnkyny>, The meaning is not clear. 
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@ A BOOK-LENGTH TRANSLATION: 


A HISTORY 
OF ARMENIA 


HRAND PASDERMADJIAN 


CHAPTER VIII 


The End of Ani and Its Consequences 


™ Once the masters of Armenia, the Byzan- 
tines proved themselves incapable of re- 
placing her in the historic mission of pos- 
ing as the bulwark of the West. 

In 1048 the Seljuk Turks under the 
leadership of Ertoghroul once again in- 
vaded Armenia. Having devastated Vas- 
pourakan they advanced upon Karin (Er- 
zeroum) and having seized the City of 
Arzen they massacred the populace and 
pillaged its riches. 

The Armenians, now under the domina- 
tion of Byzantium which had destroyed 
their kingdom, could no longer meet this 
invasion with an organized force. The 
Byzantine army retreated without ventur- 
ing a clash. In fact, the only places which 
from then on put up a resistance and pre- 
vented the settlement of the Seljuks were 
cities like Ani and Manazkerd where the 
Armenians organized the resistance of 
their own resources. 

Ertoghroul quit Armenia in order to 
march against regions more easy to con- 
quer but he returned in 1054. The Byzan- 
tines once again shunned their duty and 
the Armenians, once again left to their 
fate, were forced to defend their soil all 
alone. Ertoghroul marched his army on 
Arzin and then the Kingdom of Vaspou- 
rakan. He was intercepted by the Arme- 


nian General Tatoul who hastily had ral- 
lied an improvised army, but in the ensu- 
ing battle Tatoul was defeated and taken 
prisoner.* 

The fortified places, especially Ani and 
Manazkerd, resisted the invasion heroical- 
ly. The Armenians worked prodigies of 
valor even in the Byzantine provinces of 
Lesser Armenia, such as in Edessa and 
Melitene, and in the face of Byzantine de- 
sertion, they were the only element which 
displayed a vigorous resistance to the Tu- 
ranian hordes, inflicting upon them a num- 
ber of bloody setbacks.” 

But in the end, this inevitab’e struggle 
of the Armenians to conceal the weakness 
of Byzantium was bound to end in favor 
of the Turks.* 

Ater the death of Ertoghroul his brother 
and successor Alp Arslan, captured Ani in 
1064. Thus, this former magnificent capi- 


1JIt was on this occasion that the Armenian 
General Tatoul made a statement which has be- 
come a classic. One of a pny favorite lieu- 
tenants Prince Asuran had been wounded in 
battle and fallen captive to the Armenians. “If 
the Prince recovers from his wounds,” Ertoghroul 
said to Tatoul ominously, “I will spare vour life, 
but if he dies you shall pay with your life.” To 
which Tatoul replied: “If the blow is from my 
sword he will surely die.” Tournebize, p. 130. 

2See on this subiect F. W. Bussel, Escavs on 
the Constitutional History of the Roman Empire, 
London, 1910, Vol. II, pp. 451-453. 

3 Read in Mathew of Edessa about the com- 
plaints of the Armenians against peoples who 
disdained the wars and military values. 
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tal of the Bagratid Kingdom was destroyed 
and the greater part of the population were 
massacred or taken into captivity. The 
chroniclers relate that the invaders had 
each a dagger in each hand and one in the 
mouth. “The inhabitants were mowed 
down like grass.” 

“This was a massacre and a devastation 
never heard of. Blood flowed like rivers in 
the streets and the squares, thousands upon 
thousands were put to the sword and those 
who had sought refuge in the churches 
were buried under the ruins of the fire.”4 

Once they took possession of this bastion 
of the West, the Turanians penetrated Asia 
Minor. Emperor Romanos IV in vain tried 
to stop them. 


In 1071, heading a large army, he ad- 
vanced as far as Manazkerd where he en- 
gaged Alp Arslan in a decisive battle. 
Without the Armenians whose power had 
been shattered by the blind policy of By- 
zantium the result of the battle could have 
been no other than the complete annihila- 
tion of the Byzantine army and the cap- 
ture of the Emperor. 

The Seljuk Turks thus flooded the whole 
of Asia Minor and, through massacre, 
pillage and destruction, devastated one of 
the richest regions of the world since an- 
tiquity upon which the real power of the 
Byzantines rested—the source of their 
wealth and their armies. In the course of 
a few decades this wonderful land became 
half-desolate and remains so to this day. 
Thirty years after the Battle of Manazkerd 
the destruction was so great that the Cru- 
saders were to die of hunger and thirst on 
their way to Nicea and Tarsus, in a land 
which had been one of the storehouses of 
the civilized world. 

This destruction of Greek Asia Minor by 
the Seljuk Turks in the Eleventh century 
was such a blow for Byzantium from which 


4 Jacques de Morgan, p. 156. 


she never was able to recover. Although 
she dragged her existence for four more 
centuries, yet she was far more impov- 
erished, preserving the semblance of a 
great power. It also accounts for the future 
Turkish penetration of the Balkans. 

This invasion also meant the end of the 
independence of real Armenia which, in 
future centuries, was to endure all the 
terrors of Turanian occupation. On the soil 
of Armenia successive inroads were made 
by the Seljuk Turks, the Mongols of Ghen- 
giz Khan and Tamerlane, the Tartars, and 
lastly in Sixteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks. 

Nevertheless a segment of the Armenian 
people refused to conform to its fate. Led 
by the nobility, arms in hand, it headed 
through Armenia Minor for Cilicia where 
it established a new kingdom. This was the 
creation of a new epoch of Armenia (1080- 
1875). 

Military Aspects 


The whole history of the Bagratid king- 
dom is dominated by the presence of a 
powerful military force. In fact, the Ar- 
menian independence was founded as 
much on that force as it was on the Arabo- 
Byzantine rivalry. 

Achod I was able to equip an army of 
40,000 consisting of the feudal units, the 
peasants levies and the city militia.5 In the 
days of soldier kings who succeeded one 
another on the Bagratid throne, that army 
showed its worth in countless battles and 
preserved Armenia’s independence. 

The effectives of the army steadily in- 
creased and by the time of Achod III they 
had attained to 90,000, a number which 
the Armenian army never had reached 
since the time of Tigranes the Great.* This 
figure, quite imposing for its time, coupled 


with the valor of the soldiers, made the 


5 Laurent, p. 55. 
® Macler, p. 161. 
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Armenia of the Bagratids a_ veritable 
power. 

Indeed, it should not be forgotten that 
the total number of the armies of the great 
Byzantine Empire never exceeded the 
150,000 mark and very often the 100,000 
mark, and these consisted of professional 
recruits drawn from mercenaries whereas 
the armies of Armenia were based on the 
principles of an armed people. 

This military force was enough to pre- 
serve the existence of Armenia, but, be- 
ginning with the turn of the Tenth century, 
the secession of the regions of Kars and 
Lori and their conversion into kingdoms 
served to mutilate the Bagratid kingdom. 
of Ani, while still the main body of Ar- 
menia, no longer commanded the totality 
of her former power. 

Nevertheless, even in this reduced con- 
dition, the army of the Bagratid kingdom 
continued successfully to resist its enemies. 
It was only after being forced to fight on 
two fronts—the Byzantines in the west, and 
the Seljuks in the east, that Armenia finally 
was subdued. Needless to say the treasons 
of Vest Sarkis and Catholicos Petros played 
no small part in that final downfall. 

It is necessary to note, however, that 
during these wars and the ones which fol- 
lowed the Turanians had a marked supe- 
riority over the Armenians and the other 
peoples of the Middle East, a superiority 
which rested in their .cultural _back- 
wardness. Indeed, if in our days the mili- 
tary power of a people is the product of 
its economic and social development, that 
was not the case in the Middle Ages. Be- 
fore the discovery of fire arms, namely the 
Modern Age, a nomadic people such as the 
Turks enjoyed a great advantage because 
almost the whole of its armies consisted of 
cavalry which possessed great mobility as 
compared to the armies of more advanced 
peoples (such as the Armenians, the 
Greeks, the peoples of the Balkans and 


Europe and the Chinese) the basic part of 
whose population consisted of sedentary 
farmers. 

As against this less mobile peasant in- 
fantry which was so slow in reaching the 
endangered places, the nomadic peoples 
with their cavalry enjoyed a distinct ad- 
vantage, and it is this advantage which 
explains partly the victorious raids of bar- 
barian peoples, such as the Huns in Eu- 
rope, the Turks in the East, and the Mon- 
gols in the East and the Far East.’ 

Returning to the Armenians, there is 
another striking trait which is character- 
istic of the military institution of those 
times. In contrast with the custom which 
prevailed under the Arsacid dynasty ac- 
cording to which the supreme command of 
the army was vested in a distinct family, 
in this instance the Mamikonians who, it 
should be admitted, acquitted themselves 
with glory, during the reign of the Bagra- 
tids it was the king himself, or his brother, 
who led the army into battle. 

As in former centuries, during this pe- 
riod the fortifications were the basic ele- 
ment of Armenia’s defense. The construc- 
tion of the forts, the citadels and other 
measures of static defense were kept up 
with unremitting determination. 

Aside from the fortified castles, the resi- 
dence of the nobility, the Armenian cities 
were endowed with solid citadels in a sec- 
tion of the city which could accommodate 
almost the entire populace in times of siege 
to continue the resistance. 

Architect Thoramanian whom we have 
mentioned before has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the imposing walls of Ani 
which still are extant as ruins encircled 
only one part of the city while the greater 
part extended alongside. From this period 
have survived many of those proud citadels 


which still protrude themselves beside 


70. Spengler, Jabre der Entscheidung, Munich, 
1933, p. 37. 
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many cities of Armenia as the sole vestiges 
of a lost civilization. One can imagine the 
importance of this work when we consider 
that in the province of Vaspourakan alone 
(a fief of the Arzrunis to the south-east of 
Lake Van) there were seventy fortresses. 

But the castles and the cities were not 
the only fortified places. The towns, the 
churches, the monasteries and the villages 
of the plain were likewise protected by 
walled fortifications. “The Armenians saw 
the sure guarantee of their freedom, pros- 
perity and independence in the infinite 
number of their walls and towers. These 
countless walls, when necessary, were cov- 
ered with determined defenders which 
consisted chiefly of the nobles and their 
loyal troops. Upon the prince’s call the 
peasants and the burgers rallied with their 
lances and their slings. The people of the 
villages were brave and endowed with 
high military ability. But the cities, too, 
maintained their garrisons. These armies 
repelled the enemy, defeated them in 
battles, surprized them on their advance, 
and destroyed them even after their vic- 
tories, when they were absorbed in the 
plunder.”® 


Economic and Social Aspects 

This period of Armenian history was also 
marked by a great economic development. 
The brilliant civilization of the Kingdom 
of Ani, the magnificent buildings it left to 
posterity could not, of course, have been 
created without a commensurate material 
foundation. 

The agriculture, now liberated from 
foreign constraints and enjoying a relative 
security, entered a period of unusual pros- 
perity. “The land, carefully cultivated and 
well irrigated through a scientific network 
of canals, began to yield copious crops. It 
was so rich in grains that it exported wheat 
as far as Baghdad. A little of its splendid 


"8 Laurent, p. 53-54. 


wines were shipped everywhere, its or- 
chards yielded the fruits of the north and 
the south—apples and nuts, alongside of 
figs, olives and sugar cane. It produced 
wool, silk, cotton, and rich dyes. Armenia 
possessed countless famous pasturelands 
which fed, even in winter time, a great 
number of live stock, sturdy and durable 
horses, and prime donkeys and mules. The 
farmers cultivated flocks of poultry and 
the monasteries multiple beehives. The 
rivers and the lakes yielded many species 
of succulent fish. Armenia exported the 
tarex of Lake Van, the trout of Lake Sevan, 
so lovely that it was called Ishkhan (Prince 
fish), and the Surmali of the Araxes. The 
Armenian forests yielded trees with trunks 
of twenty spans in circumference. The wal- 
nut specially was an important commercial 
product. However, the forests were espe- 
cially useful to the Armenian aristocracy 
as their hunting grounds because they 
were so rich in game.”® 

We have already noted that, under the 
Arab domination, since large amounts of 
tribute had to be paid in money, there was 
an increase of exchange, division of labor, 
is well as growth of population and the 
enhanced importance of the cities. 

These cities and industrial and artisan 
products, during the reign of the Bagratids 
having been delivered of their former on- 
erous burden of taxation, experienced a 
unique develonment. Armenia became 
one of the most nroeductive centers of the 
east with the quality and the varietv of her 
products. This production was centered 
chiefly in the cities, such as Ani, Van, Kars, 
Dovin, Arzen (Erzeroum), Akhlat, Lori, 
Berkri, Manazkerd ( Melaskert), Bitlis, and 
Navasa which attained a high degree of 
development and wealth. 

Foremost among these industries were 
the textiles (the woolens, the silk, the 


® Laurent, p. 38-40. 
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shawls, gauze, handkerchieves, and rugs). 
We find the praise of the woolens of Dovin 
and the kerchiefs of Mayafarkin in the 
works of Arab writers Ibn Haukal and 
Sherif Namel. The chemical industry was 
represented by the dyes and all the neces- 
sary accessories of the textile industry. The 
pigments and the dyes manufactured in 
Armenia were famous. There was also the 
metallurgical industry (Marr found the 
traces of a copper foundry in Ani), the 
manufacture of copper objects and cold 
weapons (the swords of Karin and Ani 
were famous), curriery and goldsmithing 
in which the Armenians have always been 
unexcelled masters. Samples of textiles and 
curriery have been unearthed in Ani which 
are highly striking in their quality and the 
perfection of workmanship. 

“Armenian rugs were exported by the 
thousands and they were especially sought 
after by the grandees of the Arab world. 
The Armenians used their metals especially 
in the manufacture of weapons, but their 
proficiency in the manufacture of jewelry 
was likewise held in high esteem. They 
also were active in the commerce of leather 
and furs. Hides fashioned after the Arme- 
nian model were in great demand. In By- 
zantium they were used for the Emperor's 
bathtub when he traveled with the army.”!° 

And finally there was the building in- 
dustry which, in the course of the ages, 
became the Armenian national industry 
(quarries and limekilns). 

Armenia exported to Byzantium and 
Baghdad, the two greatest consumption 
centers in the world (Byzantium had an 
approximate population of one million, 
Baghdad more than one million), her ob- 
jects of luxury—silkens, woolens, ribbons, 
lacework, embroidery — and articles of 
jewelry and curriery. 

Among the exported natural products 


10 Laurent, p. 42. 
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following were noteworthy: salt, grains, 
wine, timber, cattle, horses, furs and honey. 

King Sembat I concluded a commercial 
treaty with Byzantium. Exports to Byzan- 
tium were made chiefly via Trebizond; 
those to Baghdad, via Van-Bitlis-Mosul 
or via Dovin-Nakhitchevan-Tabriz. 

Aside from this national produce which 
nothing can replace because it constitutes 
the only safe foundation of a country’s 
wealth, Armenia, by virtue of her unique 
geographical position, continued to remain 
one of the cross roads of great currents of 
exchange. The main commercial highway 
which linked the West with Central Asia 
and the Far East passed through Armenia. 
Through Turkestan and by way of the 
Caspian Sea came the produce of China 
(raw silk which was processed in the manu- 
facture of garments in Armenia and the 
other cities of the Near East, silk goods, 
gum, tea), destined for the Near East and 
the West via the port of Trebizond or the 
roads which traversed Asia Minor and 
reached Constantinople and Cilicia. Across 
Iran came the products of India — spices, 
pearls, precious wood, which, after arriving 
in Armenia, were directed to the West. 
There was a rival highway which terminat- 
ed in Egypt but that required change of 
transport ships (the Suez canal did not 
exist then) and was forced to go through 
the Red Sea which was infested by pirates. 

The constant transit between Baghdad 
and Byzantium, the two largest metropo- 
lises of the time in the world (with the ex- 
ception of China), partly were carried out 
through Armenia via the Mosul-Bitlis-Karin 
or Tabriz-Karin route. Furthermore, the 
road which linked Georgia with Baghdad 
passed through Armenia and southern Rus- 
sia and the Scandinavian countries main- 
tained their commercial exchange with the 
capital of the Arabic empire by the same 
line. 

These latter exchanges became active 
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especially in the Tenth century when the 
Scandinavian vikings, setting aside their 
purely military shipments, through their 
own initiative and daring, created a great 
commercial route which linked the Black 
Sea with the Baltic over the great streams 
of Russia, making the Dnieper its great 
artery, and the cities of Kiev and Novgorod 
its great emporiums. The products of Cen- 
tral Asia, the Arab empire and Byzantium 
thus found their way to the coasts of the 
Black Sea and Scandinavia, and a substan- 
tial part of these goods, those shipped from 
Central Asia and Baghdad, had to pass 
through Armenia before hitting the new 
route. 

From the social standpoint it may be 
said, as in the past, the lands again be- 
longed to the king, the nobility and the 
church, the peasants being reduced to the 
condition of serfs, a condition which was 
in conformity with the ideas of the time. 
The Armenian Law, edited in the Twelfth 
century by Mekhitar Gosh, for instance 
states: “The land belongs to the king and 
the nobility. True, man is born free.’ But 
he must be subject to a higher authority so 
that the cultivation and irrigation of the 
land may be insured.” 

Independently of the king, the country 
had five classes: the nobility (Nakharars), 
the freemen (petty nobility), the clergy, 
the city folk and the peasants. 

The city populace included many arti- 
sans who lived a sort of semi-urban semi- 
rural life, working in the cities during the 
winter and spending the summer cultivat- 
ing their small parcel of land in the envi- 
rons of the city. 


Cultural Aspects 


Inevitably the creation of the Bagritid 
kingdom had to serve as the signal of a 
new flight of the Armenian genius. 

During the centuries of foreign domina- 
tion the Armenian culture had managed 


to survive and to manifest its vitality. But 
now, in national kingdom liberated from 
all foreign domination, and enjoying the 
benefits of peace, law and order, the Ar- 
menian culture was to find a setting which 
was peculiarly suited for its full fruition. 

Again it is in the domain of history, the 
favorite field of Armenian writers, that we 
find the most noted works of this period. 

Tenth century works were: The History 
of the Armenians by Catholicos John VI, 
Thomas Arzruni’s history dedicated to his 
princely family, a biography of Catholicos 
Nerses I by Mesrop. But the greatest 
writer of this period was Gregory of Narek 
(Krikor Naregatzi) who is called the Ar- 
menian Pindar, the author of a highly in- 
spired Homilies and Odes. 

Noted among Eleventh century works 
are, the History of the Armenians by Ste- 
phen Asoghik, the History of the Arme- 
nians by Oukhtanes, the works of Matheos 
Ourhayetzi (Matheos of Edessa), Krikor 
Magistros, and Aristakes of Lastivert’s his- 
tory which embraces the last years of the 
Bagratid kingdom and the invasion of Sel- 
juk Turks in which he describes the people 
of Armenia as “naked, fallen on the way, 
trampled underfoot, expelled from their 
homes, prisoners and slaves.” 

Finally in the Twelfth century when the 
Bagratid kingdom lost its independence, 
Mekhitar Gosh produced his Code (Da- 
tastanagirk) in which he defined the Ar- 
menian rights.‘ Proceeding from _ the 
viewpoint that the chief weakness of Ar- 
menia during the past centuries stemmed 
from the exceedingly extended rights of 
the nobility, Gosh tried to protect in his 
book the right of the royalty. This law book 
arrived too late to be of service to Major 
Armenia, but it was utilized in New Ar- 
menia (the Cilician Kingdom) whose juris- 





11This law book has been translated into 
German by J. Karst, Das Armenische Rechisbuch, 
Strasbourg, 1905. 
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prudence it deeply influenced, strengthen- 
ing the authority of the king. 


The Armenian Architecture and Its 
Influence on the West 

As in preceding centuries, so in the 
Bagratid period, it was in the field of 
architecture that Armenia brought her 
most precious and unique contribution 
to the cultural arts. Indeed, it is in the do- 
main of the art of construction that the 
Armenian genius has really brought to 
light its creative powers. 

To measure the importance of this con- 
tribution it should be borne in mind that 
the architecture of the Middle Ages was 
the supreme art everywhere and all the 
others were its subordinates; the painters 
and the sculptors were its auxiliaries and 
called it “Master” or Architect. 

It is through this art which is the 
strongest manifestation of the soul and the 
genius of the Armenian people that we can 
reconstruct what in effect was the Arme- 
nian civilization at the moment of its 
pinnacle. 

The kings of the Bagratid dynasty, as 
we already have said, were indefatigable 
builders. To the edification of these monu- 
ments they assigned a large part of the 
wealth which the prosperity of the land 
insured for them. 

Particularly in Ani we find the magnifi- 
cent blooming of these monuments, promi- 
nent among which are the Cathedral which 
was built in 989-1000 by the celebrated 
architect Drtad (Tiridates) (who later was 
called to Constantinople to remodel the 
Church of St. Sophia), the Church of St. 
Gregory, built about 1,000 A.D., the Church 
of the Holy Apostles (the end of the Tenth 
century), the Chapel of St. Gregory and 
the Chapel of the Holy Redeemer (1085). 

Aside from this splendid ensemble of 
Anis buildings, mention should be made 
of the Church of Aghtamar on the island 
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of the same name in Lake Van (998-1029) 
after which the Armenian church on Jean- 
Goujon Street in Paris is patterned, the 
Church of Marmaschen (998-1029), the 
Church of St. John in Khochavank (1020- 
1040), the Church of St. Gregory in Dara- 
tchitchek (1033), the Church of the 
Apostles in Kars, the Church of Argina, 
the Church of Zion in Ateni and many 
others. 

Included in this list should be many 
churches which were built in Georgia in 
the Tenth and the Eleventh centuries, all 
of which are the creations of the Armenian 
school. 

According to Charles Diehl the admira- 
ble florescence of these monuments bears 
testimony to the fact that during the Ninth 
to Twelfth centuries the Armenian archi- 
tecture attained to such a magnificent 
height which, in the variety of its drafts 
and forms, as well as by the technique 
employed, is wholly unique and worthy of 
greatest attention. He confirms Viollet-le- 
Duc’s view that perfect harmony existed 
between the Medieval arts and the soul of 
those peoples among whom those arts have 
been developed. 

As regards the technique which was em- 
ployed, Strzygowski has pointed out an 
original method of construction which 
seems to have been adopted by Armenian 
builders. According to that method the 
hewn stones were used not as mere casing 
but the very material which holds the 
body of the structure erect. The hewn 
stones which formed the exterior of the 
building were set in place first, their en- 
semble forming a skeleton, the interior of 
which was completed later. 

“Ani,” says Wigram, “shows that the 
Armenians had developed unique archi- 
tectural forms which were characteristic to 
them. We do not encounter there buildings 
of large dimensions, but the real worth of 
the Armenian style of this period consists 
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of the fact that the particular style suc- 
ceeded in rendering impressive buildings 
of medium size and in lending to their 
limited size a sense of massiveness.”!? 


This sense of volume is obtained in the 
interior of the churches. “The Armenian 
interiors,” writes Strzygowski, “may be 
considered as examples of impressing the 
visitor and inviting him to piety and medi- 
tation, not so much by the wealth of its 
ornamentation and its decorative motifs, 
but through the impression of mass and 
volume which it conveys, through evalua- 
tion of space, through the succession of its 
zones of lights and shadows.”?% 

The originality of Armenian architecture 
of this period has deeply impressed many 
historians of the arts. “There is no doubt,” 
writes Dalton, “that the Armenians were 
highly endowed intellectually and in point 
of artistic temperament. Their architecture 
was distinguished by its force and severity, 
by its beautiful conception of mass effect, 
as well as by the purity of its structural 
forms.”!4 

Eberselt, in turn, expresses himself in 
following words: “Despite all the suffer- 
ings they have endured, the Armenians 
created an original and brilliant architec- 
ture, a truly national art. Their monuments 
are ditinguished by the regularity and the 
energetic character of their orderliness. 
The Armenian church moves the soul by 
its mass effect; one gains from it a strong 
impression of solidity and austerity.”!® 

“Remarkable are the lines of these Ar- 
menian forms,” writes Charles Diehl. “The 
cupola has a highly distinctive aspect from 
outside. On the polygonal superstructure, 


12 Wigram, The Assyrians and Their Neigh- 
bors, London, 1930, p. 90. 
ws Strzygowski, Ursprung der cbhristlichen 
Kirchenkunt, Leipzig, 1920, p. 186. 
14Q. Dalton, East Christian Art, Oxford, 1925, 
. 34. 
15 J. Eberselt, Monuments d’architecture byzan- 
tin, Paris, 1934, pp.116-117. 
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quite high, rests a pyramid-shaped pointed 
roof which lends figure to the cupola and 
which, like a real tower, projects itself on 
the center of the building. The apsides 
(apses) are not salient on the exterior of 
the facade but are simply marked by suf- 
ficiently deep triangular crevices, carved 
in the depth of the wall. In the interior, 
one observes the employment of overlap- 
ping arches and pillars consisting of clus- 
ters of supports. The ornamentation of the 
external walls is no less characteristic. They 
are decorated by high narrow arcades and 
they are covered by ornamental sculptures 
with their interlacings. Generally, a gigan- 
tic cross rises on the apse. Finally, in the 
technical sphere, one observes the exclu- 
sive use of hewn stones. Even the tall 
conical roofs are sheathed with tiles of 
stone.”!¢ 

And Charles Diehl concludes: “These 
churches, with their massive forms and 
severe lines, remind one more of the Ro- 
manesque churches of the west rather than 
the Byzantine types.” 

Based upon these verifications, as well 
as based on the fact that the Romanesque 
architecture, characterized by the central 
vault and that pillar, appeared in the west 
only in the Eleventh century, Strzygowski 
claims that the Armenians, through their 
example, their teaching, and their contribu- 
tion probably played a gigantic role in the - 
inspiration and the birth of the romanesque 
art which put an end to the long period 
of decline which the western religious ar- 
chitecture lived through from the Sixth to 
the Eleventh centuries.17 

It should be noted, it was in the Eleventh 
century that the first Armenian mass 
migrations took place as result of the 


16 Charles Diehl, Manuel de l’Art byzantin, 
Paris, 1925, pp. 173-174. 


17 J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunts der Armenier 
und Europa, Vienna, 1918. 
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Turanian invasions, not only toward Asia 
Minor, but also toward Europe. 

Another sign which indicates that Ar- 
menian architecture had attained a high 
standard many centuries before the West 
is the existence of the triple-supported 
vault in the Cathedral of Ani'* which, as 
we have stated, is a work of the Tenth 
century, whereas the Gothic style of the 
West, with its admirable pointed arches, 
was introduced in Ile de France only in 
the Twelfth century.’ 

“In combining the cupola with the ba- 
silica,” writes Strzygowski in another of his 
works, “the Armenian architects, from the 
Fifth to the Sixth centuries, had paved the 
way for the Medieval architecture of the 
West. In the Tenth century, with the con- 
struction of the Cathedral of Ani, the mas- 
terpiece of Drtad (Tiridates), they created 
the prototype of the transition from the 
Romanesque art to the Gothic art. Later, 
when the Western architects built their 
masterpieces, they merely continued or 
restored the path which had been drawn 


up by Armenian pioneers.””° 


The Significance and the Destiny 
Of the Bagratid Kingdom 
The Bagratid kingdom, with its very 
existence, played a notable role in the his- 
tory of the Armenian people. Indeed, it 
was thanks to her, and thanks to the new 


! Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, that an inde- 


pendent Armenian state survived in the 
Middle Ages in the plenitude of Medieval 
civilization. 

It is the Bagratid kingdom which links 
the modern history of the Armenians with 
the independent Armenia of antiquity. 
Without its existence the Armenian peo- 


ple would have risked classification with 


18 Serzygowski, p. 184. 

19See on this subject 
—— Oslo, 1927, 212. 

20 J. Strzygowski, Ursprung der cbhristlichen 
Kirchoukunst Leipzig, 1920, pp. 62-63. 
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the debris of those nations which, to be 
sure, have enjoyed an independent life in 
the past, but that life is so old that it has 
no ties whatsoever with the present. 

The Bagratid kingdom on the contrary 
presents for the Armenian people the very 
link which joins the past with the present. 
As a matter of fact, it constitutes the link 
which is molten of purest metal in the long 
chain of Armenia’s history. As Macler has 
observed, the two centuries of the Bagratid 
kingdom probably constitute that phase of 
Armenian history which bears the most 
nationalistic impress, that particular phase 
when both the people and their leaders 
were most keenly conscious of the heritage 
of their ancestors and in which they 
brought to light their most accentuated 
nationalistic spirit. It was during those two 
centuries that the essential lines of a civili- 
zation which characterized the Armenian 
people were etched. 

This period was also decisive in the evo- 
lution of the character of Armenia. When 
the Bagratid kingdom was born, when 
the Bagratids with a daring hand reknit 
the broken cord of Armenian life, Armenia 
was a mere province of an eastern empire. 
When she disappeared, in many ways she 
represented a western state, fully justifying 
Jaques de Morgan’s following words: “The 
history of the Armenian people is the his- 
tory of an advance post of Indo-european 
civilization against the Asiatic world.” 

We have already enumerated the factors 
which contributed to the resurrection of 
this independent Armenia, the vigor and 
the valor of these mountain-dwellers, the 
political sense and the fierce nationalistic 
spirit of a great princely family, the per- 
petual flame kept alive by the church, and 
lastly, in the domain of foreign politics, 
the balance created between the Byzantine 
and Arabic empires, occasioned by the 
regeneration of the first, and the decadence 
of the second. 
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This Bagratid kingdom attained a high 
degree of development and became a con- 
siderable power. Unfortunately, it did not 
include the whole of Armenian territories 
since Vaspourakan and Siunik were always 
excluded from her boundaries and even 
the regions of Kars and Lori seceded from 
her, forming small and separate kingdoms 
for themselves. As Toynbee has observed, 
it was a misfortune that medieval Armenia 
did not possess a Tigranes II to effect the 
unification of the country after the example 
of that great monarch who, by merging the 
Major and Minor Armenias into a single 
state, had enabled ancient Armenia to sur- 
vive for approximately five centuries.” 

This division of the forces, the exist- 
ence of other Armenian kingdoms beside 
the principal Bagratid dynasty, the king- 
dom of Ani, at a time when the higher 
interests of Armenia demanded a concen- 
tration of the resources of the nation, was 
the direct result of the feudal tradition of 
the times and the physical configuration 
of the land. 

The situation was anologous with that of 
Spain during the same era, that is to say, 
when Spain was liberating itself from Arab 
domination and had turned to the recon- 
quest of its territories during the 8-9th cen- 
turies. Because Spain, like Armenia, was a 
mountainous country, cut up into numer- 
ous segments isolated from one another by 
towering mountains, the general effect had 
been the creation not of a single powerful 
Spanish state, but of many separate states, 
such as Asturia, Leon, Castille, Navarre, 
and Aragon, each of which, fighting and 
advancing in its own interest, nevertheless 
was a participant in the decisive combined 
action against the common foreign foe.”2? 

Yet even with these divisions, this dis- 
memberment, the principal kingdom of the 
Bagratids successfully held off its chief 


21 A. Toynbee, A Summary of Armenian His- 
tory, London, 1916, pp. 601-603. 
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enemies—the Emirs of Azerbaijan, the 
Byzantines and the Seljuk Turks, each at a 
time. It took the monstrous cooperation of 
Byzantium and the Seljuk Turks, coupled 
with Byzantine perfidy and treason, to 
destroy the Bagratid kingdom. “It was only 
after long years of wars during which time 
Basil played the infamous role of conclud- 
ing an alliance with the Mohammedans, 
and only after repeated Greek setbacks, 


that Ani perfidiously fell into their 
hands.””* 
This fatuous attitude of Byzantium 


proved to be one of the greatest absurdities 
of history. The results demonstrated that, 
whatever was disastrous for Armenia was 
a menace for Europe. 

Thus disappeared the fruits of the splen- 
did Armenian civilization of the Tenth and 
Eleventh centuries — “the architectural 
splendor of Ani, the military power of the 
Bagratids, the intellectual life of Kars, and 
the commercial riches of Bitlis and Ar- 
zen.”** 

The Armenia of the Bagratids in the be- 
ginning of the Eleventh century had at- 
tained a high degree of civilization. This 
was the period of transition between By- 
zantium and the Arab world in which Ar- 
menia represented a sort of synthesis of 
east and west, and, by virtue of her posi- 
tion, her aspirations and her origins seemed 
to be destined for a unique calling — be- 
coming the connecting link between East 
and West. This double qualification gave 
Armenia her originality even as the syn- 
thesis of the Germanic north and the Medi- 
terranean Latin has given France her 
unique character. 

Whether she survived as an independent 
state or whether she was confined within 
the possessions of a civilized state, Armenia 


= Ballester, Histoire d’Espagne, Paris, 1928, 


Pp. 

23 A. Rambaud, L’Empire grec au Xe siecle, 
Paris, 1870, p. 519. 

24 Macler, p. 167. 
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was destined to increase her contributions 
to civilization and to enrich human culture. 
But history refused her this natural de- 
velopment. At the very moment when her 
civilization was about to bloom into a new 
fruition her fate was shattered by the 
Turanian invasion. 

“The ruins of the monuments of Ani,” 
writes Lynch, “throw a powerful light on 
the character of the Armenian people, 
demonstrating the principal traits of the 
Armenian soul. They prove that the Arme- 
nian people has its place among that ex- 
ceedingly limited group of peoples who 
have shown an aptitude for highest type 


of culture. They testify of the role of the 
Armenians as mediators of high intelligence 
between Rome’s heir the Byzantine Empire 
and the peoples of Asia. And finally, these 
ruins are an arraignment of the tragic na- 
ture of the blow which stopped the upward 
rise of the Armenian people precisely at 
the moment when she, thanks to the politi- 
cal freedom she had won, she was about 
to cash in on her talents and capabilities 
in many fields of human endeavor,” 
(To be continued) 


25H. Lynch, Armenia, London, 1901, Vol. L 
Pp. 391. See also H. Abich, Aus kaukasischen 
Landern, Vienna, 1896, Vol. I, p. 82. 
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